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Highlights 


™ Seniors constitute one of the fastest growing population groups in Canada. In 1998, there were an 
estimated 3.7 million Canadians aged 65 and over, up 57% from 2.4 million in 1981. In contrast, the 
____ population in age ranges under age 65 grew by less than 20% in the same period. By 1998, seniors 
___ made up 12% of the total population, up from 10% in 1981 and just 5% in 1921. 


The senior population is expected to grow even more rapidly during the next several decades, 
particularly once people born during the Baby Boom years from 1946 to 1965 begin turning age 65 
in the second decade of the new century. Statistics Canada has projected that by 2041, 23% of all 
Canadians will be aged 65 and over. 


The fastest growth in the number of seniors is occurring among those in older age ranges. In 1998, 
there were an estimated 380,000 people aged 85 and over in Canada, almost double the number in 
1981 (196,000) and close to 20 times more than in 1921, when there were only 21,000 Canadians in 
this age range. : 


f The senior population in Canada is predominantly female. In 1998, women represented 57% of 

__ Canadians aged 65 and over, whereas they made up just over half (51%) of those aged 55 to 64 and 

_ 50% or less of those in age groups under age 55. Women also account for particularly large shares 

-__ of the older segments of the senior population; that year, women made up 70% of all persons aged 
_ 85 and older and 60% of those aged 75 to 84, compared with 54% of people aged 65 to 74. 


_ Seniors make up a relatively large share of the population in all provinces. In 1998, the seniors’ share 
_ of provincial populations ranged from 15% in Saskatchewan to 10% in Alberta. 


— In 1996, 27% of the population aged 65 and over were immigrants, whereas immigrants made up 
only 17% of the overall Canadian population. On the other hand, seniors made up relatively small 
proportions of both the visible minority and Aboriginal identity populations. 


The vast majority of Canadian seniors — 93% in 1996 — live at home in a private household and 
ta most live with their family. That year, 57% were living with their husband or wife, 1% were living with 
ay their common-law partner and 4% were lone parents. In addition, almost a quarter of a million (240,000) 
seniors, 7% of the total, lived with members of their extended family. 


SGN i o0 pate ma 
ea OR aoe gy 


H While most Canadian seniors live with their family, in 1996, over 900,000 people aged 65 and over, 
29% of all seniors, were living on their own. 


mM Senior women in older age ranges are, by far, the most likely Canadians to live alone. In 1996, well 


over half (68%) of women aged 85 and over, and almost half (49%) of those aged 75 to 84, lived 
alone. 
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For the most part, Canadian seniors look after themselves. Still, in 1996, 
84% of all people aged 65 and over received some kind of assistance with 
household work and other personal chores. Most seniors who get help receive 
it from family members or friends. In 1997, though, 10% of seniors got support 
from a home care service. 


While most seniors live in a private household, a substantial number live in 
an institution. In 1996, just over 250,000 people aged 65 and over, 7% of all 
seniors in Canada, lived in an institution, with most living in special care 
homes for the elderly and chronically ill. 


Seniors in older age ranges, especially women, are the most likely to reside 
in an institution. In 1996, 38% of women aged 85 and over and 24% of men 
in this age range were in an institution, compared with just 2% of both men 
and women aged 65 to 74. 


A substantial majority of seniors own their homes. In 1997, 68% of all 
households headed by someone aged 65 and over owned their home. As 
well, almost nine out of 10 of these senior homeowners had paid off their 
mortgage. 


The remaining life expectancy of Canadian seniors has risen substantially 
over the course of this century. As of 1996, a 65-year-old person had an 
estimated remaining life expectancy of 18.4 years, roughly a half a year more 
than in 1991, three years more than in 1971, and five years more than in 
1921. As in other age groups, senior women have a longer remaining life 
expectancy than senior men: 20.2 years for a woman aged 65 in 1996, 
compared with 16.3 years for her male counterpart. 


Gains in life expectancy among Canadian seniors reflect long-term declines 
in death rates among people in this age group. Between 1980 and 1996, the 
age-standardized death rate among people aged 65 and over fell 12%. Death 
rates, however, are considerably higher among men than among women in 
this age range. 


Heart disease and cancer account for over half the deaths of Canadian seniors. 
In 1996, 30% of all deaths of people aged 65 and over were attributed to 
heart disease and 26% were from cancer. The age-standardized death rate 
due to heart disease among seniors, though, was 34% lower in 1996 than in 
1980, whereas the figure for cancer rose 9% in the same period. 


Much of the increase in the overall cancer death rate among seniors is 
accounted for by increases in deaths from lung cancer, particularly among 
senior women. Senior men, however, are still considerably more likely than 
their female counterparts to die from lung cancer. 


Most seniors living at home describe their general health in positive terms. In 
1996-97, 78% said their health was either good (38%), very good (28%), or 
excellent (12%), while 16% reported their health was fair and only 6% 
described it as poor. 
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& While most seniors report their overall health is relatively good, 82% of those 
living at home in 1996-97 reported they had been diagnosed with at least 
one chronic health condition, with arthritis and rheumatism the most common 
chronic health problems. In addition, 28% of these seniors reported some 
level of restriction in their activities because of a long-term health problem. 


@ As well, 25% of seniors living at home in 1996-97 had a long-term disability 
or handicap. 


™ Seniors are generally less likely than people in younger age groups to suffer 
injuries serious enough to limit normal activities. In 1996-97, 6% of all people 
aged 65 and over suffered such an injury, compared with 8% of 55- to 
64-year-olds and 10% of those between the ages of 25 and 54. 


@ Seniors make up a relatively large share of the population that is hospitalized. 
In 1996-97, there were three times as many hospital separations for every 
100,000 people aged 65 and over as there were among people aged 45 to 
64. Seniors also tend to stay in hospital for longer periods than younger people. 


= The majority of seniors take some form of prescription or over-the-counter 
medication. In 1996-97, 84% of all people aged 65 and over living at home 
took some form of medication in the two days prior to the survey. Indeed, 
56% had taken two or more medications in this period. Pain relievers were 
the medication most often taken by seniors. 


™ Seniors have relatively low levels of formal education. As of 1996, only 8% of 
all Canadians aged 65 and over had a university degree, while 25% had 
attended, but had not graduated from high school and 37% had less than a 
Grade 9 education. 


@ Partly as a result of their relative lack of formal educational experience, many 
seniors have difficulty reading. In 1994, over half (53%) of all Canadians 
aged 66 and over were able to perform only simple reading tasks, such as 
locating one piece of information in a text. 


@ Relatively few senior households are connected to the Internet. In 1997, only 
4% of households headed by someone aged 65 and over had Internet service, 
compared with 15% of households with head under age 65. The proportion 
of senior households with an Internet connection that year, however, was 
double what it was just a year earlier, when the figure was only 2%. 


@ While the majority of Canadians seniors are retired, a substantial number are 
still part of the paid workforce. In 1998, just over 225,000 people aged 65 and 
over, 6% of the total senior population, had jobs. 


= Almost two out of three employed seniors are either self-employed or unpaid 
family workers. As well, in 1998, 41% of employed seniors only worked 
part-time. Of those seniors that are employed, a relatively large share work in 
agriculture. In 1998, seniors represented 10% of the total agricultural workforce 
in Canada. They also made up 14% of all people employed in religious 
professions. 
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While relatively few seniors are still in the paid workforce, many stay active in 
their communities through participation in formal volunteer activities. In 1997, 
more than 800,000 Canadians aged 65 and over, 23% of the total senior 
population, participated in these kinds of activities. At the same time, 58% 
participated in informal volunteer activities outside their homes. 


Many seniors also contribute to volunteer activities by making financial 
donations. In 1997, 80% of all seniors made at least one such contribution. 
That year, seniors donated an average of $328 to charities, more than any 
other age group. 


The average income of seniors in 1997 was 18% higher than it was in 1981, 
once the effects of inflation have been accounted for, whereas the figure 
among people aged 15 to 64 actually declined in the same period. Seniors, 
however, still have lower incomes, on average, than people in most age groups 
under age 65. 


The largest share of the income of seniors, 29% in 1997, came from the Old 
Age Security program, while 21% came from private retirement pensions, 
21% came in the form of Canada and Quebec Pension Plan benefits, 12% 
came from investments other than Registered Retirement Savings Plans, 
8% was income from employment, and 5% was income from RRSPs. 


Most of the gains in the overall average incomes of seniors, however, have 
come from work-related pensions. Between 1981 and 1997, the share of the 
income of seniors coming from C/QPP doubled from 10% to 21%, while the 
share from private retirement pensions rose from 12% to 21%. 


Less than one in five seniors in Canada lives in a low-income situation. In 
1997, almost two-thirds of a million people aged 65 and over, 19% of all 
seniors, had incomes below Statistics Canada’s Low Income Cut-offs. The 
proportion of seniors with low incomes, however, has fallen sharply over the 
past 17 years, dropping from 34% in 1980 to 19% in 1997. 


Among unattached seniors, women are considerably more likely than their 
male counterparts to have low incomes. In 1997, almost half of these women 
(49%) lived in a low-income situation. 


Television viewing accounts for the largest share of the free time of older 
persons. In 1997, people aged 60 and over watched television an average of 
4.9 hours per day, almost two hours more per day than the figure for those 
between the ages of 18 and 59. News and public affairs accounted for the 
largest share of the television-viewing time of older Canadians, over two hours 
per day that year. 


Many seniors are physically active on a regular basis. In 1997, half (50%) of 
all people aged 65 and over engaged in regular physical activity, while 12% 
occasionally took part in such activity. In fact, seniors are only slightly less 


likely than people in younger age ranges to be physically active on a regular 
basis. 
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Highlights 


M Seniors are generally less likely than people in younger age ranges to be 
the victims of a crime. In 1997, there were 1.5 senior homicide victims for 
every 100,000 people aged 65 and over, compared with 2.6 among 
15- to 24-year-olds, 2.4 among those aged 25 to 44, and 1.7 among those 
aged 45 to 64. Seniors, though, are still more likely than younger people 
to feel unsafe when walking alone in their neighbourhoods after dark. 
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Introduction 


Tez United Nations has designated 1999 as the International Year of Older posone The aoa of the s 
year are to enhance understanding, harmony, and mutual support across generations, as well as to 
increase recognition of the contribution of seniors to their families and communities and to encourage oh 
sectors of society to be responsive to a diverse aging population in a rapidly changing world. : 


The International Year of Older Persons has special relevance in Canada because seniors make up one ~ 
of the fastest growing groups in this country. As such, many of the issues associated with an aging — 
population, such as the potential demand on the health care system and the maintenance of income and 
social support, are of increasing interest in Canada. These questions will become even more critical 
when the population born during the Baby Boom begins turning 65 early in the next century, — 


This report includes a comprehensive set of indicators describing the demographic profile of seniors, as. 
~ well as their family and living arrangements, housing, health, work experience, income, and hesne 
characteristics. 


The data in the report are primarily national in scope, although a number of key variables include regional 
breakdowns. As well, where possible, indicators have been disaggregated by older and younger groups 
of seniors to show the diversity within the senior population. In addition, most indicators are also compared 
with those of younger age groups, particularly those of people aged 45 ic 54 and sae fo Ba in order ue 
highlight the transitional nature of the aging process. : 


Much of the information in this report was assembled from published sources; overs a number a 
series include previously unpublished data from sources such as the 1996 Census of Canada, the National 
Population Health Survey, the National Survey on Giving, Volunteering and Participating, the Survey of 
Consumer Finances, and the General Social Survey. Those seeking precise information about data 
comparability and data quality should consult the source publications ogc or contact the Target Groups: 

Project at Statistics Canada. Pea 


It should also be noted that for all variables, the latest available information is presented. As a result, a 
some series may include data from several different time periods, as well as ftom different surveys. In 
these cases, direct comparisons should be made with caution, 


In addition, while efforts have been made to describe the situation of ‘seniors in Canada as comprehensively — 
/as possible, this report is not exhaustive, and inevitably, certain data gaps exist. 
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Population Characteristics 


ih A rapidly growing population 


Seniors constitute one of the fastest growing population groups in Canada. In 1998, there were an 
estimated 3.7 million Canadians aged 65 and over, up 57% from 2.4 million in 1981. In contrast, the 
~ population in age ranges under age 65 grew by less than 20% in the same period. (Table 1.1) 


As a result of these trends, the share of the overall Canadian population accounted for by seniors has 
risen in the last several decades. In 1998, seniors made up 12% of the total population, up from 10% in 
1981 and 8% in 1971. The current figure is also more than twice that in 1921, when only 5% of people 
living in Canada were aged 65 and over. (Chart 1.1) 


The senior population is expected to grow even more rapidly during the next several decades, particularly 
‘once people born during the Baby Boom years from 1946 to 1965 begin turning age 65 early in the 
“second decade of the new century. Statistics Canada has projected’, for example, that by 2016, 16% of 
all Canadians will be aged 65 and over, and that by 2041, 23% of the population will be seniors. Indeed, 
‘iti is projected that there will be almost 6 million seniors in necy by 2016, and that the figure will climb 
a ‘to Close to 10 million by 2041. | 


coh More very old Seniors 


a. The fastest ongath in the number of seniors is occurring among those in older age ranges. In 1998, there 
were an estimated 380,000 people aged 85 and over in Canada, almost double the number in 1981 
(196,000) and close to 20 times more than.in ‘sa whien there were only 21,000 Canadians in this age 
Tange. (Table 1.2) 


f is As a resi, about one in 10 Canadian seniors is now X. 85 and over, compared with about one in 20 
earlier in the century. People aged 85 and over currently represent mou 1.3% of the total Canadian 
population, up from 0. SF in 1981 and just 0.2% in 1921. 


The number of Bea ale 85 and over is expected to increase rapidly in the approaching decades. 
Statistics Canada has projected that there will be almost 1.6 million Canadians aged 85 and over in 2041, 
more than four times the figure in 1998. Overall, people aged 85 and Over are ‘i to make up 4% 
of the total pprulationg in 2041, oo with 1% in 1998. 


Fe OSL people i in the 85 and over age range are in their late 80s. Still, in 1996, there were more than 85,000 
. Canadians oo 90 to 94, almost 21,000 aged 95-99, te over 3; 000 peo 100 “Ve over’. 


' Projections are based on pe ripione of medium population growth. 
_ 2 Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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While those aged 85 and over represent the fastest @ Chart 1.1 

growing segment of the senior population, there has IX, Seniors as a percentage of the total population, 

also been considerable growth in the number of /”\\ 1921-1998 and projections to 2041 

seniors under age 85. For example, the number of cage sane oe oac oe 

people aged 75 to 84 has almost doubled in the past 

two decades, rising from 700,000 in 1981 to 1.2 million 

in 1998. Currently, about one in three seniors is aged 

75 to 84, compared with one in four in the early part ~ 

of the century. vg ‘3 
y, 18% 7.6% 8.0% pam : 


91.7% 22.4% 22.6% 
% wey Pp 


As with the population aged 85 and over, the number 
of seniors between the ages of 75 to 84 is expected 
to rise in the coming decades. Statistics Canada has 
projected that by 2041 there will be 3.6 million 
Canadians aged 75 to 84, three times the number IN sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 91-213-XPB, 91-520-XPB and 93-310-XPB. 
1998. By 2041, seniors aged 75 to 84 are projected 
to make up 8% of the total Canadian population, 
double the current figure (4%). 


1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 1981 1991 1996 1998 2016 2021 2026 2031 2036 2041 


The population aged 65 to 74-has also grown in recent @ Chart 1.2 

years, although not as rapidly as that in older age } Women as a percentage of the population, 1998 
ranges. In 1998, there were 2.1 million Canadians in /] 

this age range, up over 40% from 1981. Similarly, the 

number of 65- to 74-year-olds will continue to grow in 69.8% 
coming decades, although, again, not as rapidly as 60.4% 
the population in older age categories. The number 487% 48.8% 49.7% : 
of people aged 65 to 74 is projected to more than 
double to just under 4.9 million by 2031, but will begin 
to decline after that, as people born at the peak of 
the Baby Boom move into older age ranges. By 2041, 
the number of 65- to 74-year-olds is projected to have : 
dropped to 4.5 million. Under 15-24 25-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75-84 85and Total 


50 


50.2% 


Wo over 65 and 
Senior women in the majority Women aged pk 


The senior population in Canada is predominantly Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-213-XPB. 
female. In 1998, women represented 57% of 
Canadians aged 65 and over, whereas they made 
up just over half (51%) of those aged 55 to 64 and 
50% or less of those in age groups under age 55. 
(Chart 1.2) 


Women account for particularly large shares of the older segments of the senior 
population. In 1998, women made up 70% of all persons aged 85 and older and 
60% of those aged 75 to 84, compared with 54% of people aged 65 to 74. 


The fact that women currently represent a substantial majority of seniors, however, 
is a relatively recent phenomenon. Indeed, women have only made up more than 
half of the population aged 65 and over since the 1950s. (Table 1.1) 


This shift occurred because the number of senior women grew much faster than 
the number of senior men during the 1960s and 1970s, as mortality rates among 
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senior women dropped much more rapidly than they did among senior men. As a 
result, by 1981, the life expectancy? of senior women was a full four years longer 
than that of their male counterparts. 


In the past couple of decades, however, the life expectancy of senior men has 
increased somewhat faster than that of senior women. Consequently, the share 
of the senior population accounted for by women has fallen slightly in recent 
years and is expected to dip somewhat further in the next couple of decades. 
Women, though, are still projected to make up 56% of the senior population 
throughout the period from 2016 to 2041. 


Seniors in the provinces 


Seniors attain their largest shares of provincial populations in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, although people aged 65 and over make up a relatively large share of 
the population in all provinces. In 1998, 15% of all residents of Saskatchewan and 
14% in Manitoba were aged 65 and over, while the figure was 13% in British 
Columbia, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick; 12% in Ontario 
and Quebec; 11% in Newfoundland; and 10% in Alberta. (Table 1.3) 


While seniors have their largest shares of the provincial populations in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, in terms of absolute numbers, most seniors live in 
one of the four largest provinces. In 1998, there were almost 1.5 million Ontario 
residents aged 65 and over, along with just under one million in Quebec, about 
half a million in British Columbia, and 300,000 in Alberta. Combined, these seniors 
made up 84% of all seniors in Canada: 38% in Ontario, 24% in Quebec, 14% in 
British Columbia, and 8% in Alberta. At the same time, there were around 300,000 
seniors in Manitoba and Saskatchewan combined and another 300,000 in the 
Atlantic Provinces; both figures represented about 8% of all seniors in Canada. 


Interestingly, while seniors make up a relatively small 
proportion of the population in Alberta, the largest net 
flow of senior interprovincial migrants is currently into 


® vale a Alberta. In 1997-98, over 2,300 more people aged 65 
IX, petineniaeincalimgratlon of sentorss 1930-98 and over moved into Alberta than moved out. There was 
ee also a net in-flow of around 750 seniors into Ontario 


-1,763 


that year, while there were net out-flows of almost 1,800 
seniors out of Quebec, 500 out of Saskatchewan, more 
than 300 out of British Columbia, and 100 out of the 
Atlantic Provinces. (Chart 1.3) 


The provincial distribution of the population in older age 
ranges is similar to that for the overall senior population. 
For example, 81% of all people aged 85 and over lived 
in one of the four largest provinces in 1998. People in 
this age range, though, attained the largest share of their 


& er Cee we et we oy respective provincial populations in Saskatchewan 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-213-XPB. 


(2.0%) and Manitoba (1.7%), while they accounted for 
the smallest share in Alberta (1.0%). (Table 1.4) 


(EEE —° See the Health Chapter for more detail on trends in life expectancy. 
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Women make up a substantial majority of seniors in all provinces. In 1998, the 
share of the senior population accounted for by women ranged from 59% in Quebec 
and Nova Scotia to 56% in Newfoundland, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. (Table 1.3) 


As at the national level, the share of the senior population accounted for by women 
rises with age in all provinces. In 1998, women's share of the population aged 85 
and over ranged from 73% in Quebec to 65% in Saskatchewan. (Table 1.5) 


Urban/rural distribution of seniors 


As with the overall population, the large majority of seniors live in an urban area. 
In 1996, 76% of people aged 65 and over, slightly below the figure for those 
between the ages of 15 and 64 (79%), lived in an area classified as urban. In 
contrast, seniors were more likely than younger adults to live in an area classified 
as rural: 24% versus 21% that year. (Table 1.6) 


Within the urban population, seniors are about as likely as their younger 
counterparts to reside in areas other than a census metropolitan area (CMA)‘, 
while they are less likely to live ina CMA. In 1996, 17% of seniors, and 16% of people 
between the ages of 15 and 64, lived in a non-CMA urban area, whereas 59% of 
seniors, compared with 63% of the adult population under age 65, lived ina CMA. 


There is also considerable variation in the share of a Chart 1.4 
urban areas across the country. For example, 18% of 


all residents in Victoria in 1998 were aged 65 and 
over, while the figure was 16% in St. Catharines- 


the population accounted for by seniors in different IX Seniors as a percentage of the population in 
census metropolitan areas, 1998 


Niagara and 14% in Winnipeg, Hamilton, and ee 
Trois-Riviéres. In contrast, seniors made up only 10% os 
of people in Edmonton and Halifax and just 9% of Ottawa-Hull 
those in Calgary and Oshawa. (Chart 1.4) Edmonton 
Calgary 
Seniors also make up a relatively large share of the Ouse 
population in each of three largest CMAs. In 1998, ite 
12% of residents of both Vancouver and Montréal and ee 
11% of those in Toronto were aged 65 and over. That Kitchener 
year, 31% of all seniors in Canada lived in one of St. Catharines-Niagara 
these three urban areas. Ba 
Victoria 
Senior migrants we 
Saskatoon 
Seniors are generally less likely than people in Regina 
younger age groups to make a residential move. In oe 
1996, 176,500 people aged 65 and over, 5% of the 2 eR re 
total, made a residential move of some kind within Pa 
the previous year. In contrast, 20% of those aged 25 Trois-Riviéres 

to 44 and 8% of 45- to 64-year-olds changed Saint John 


residences that year. (Table 1.7) Thunder Bay 


* A census metropolitan area is an urban area with a population of 


12.4% 
412.0% 


13.5% 
13.5% 
12.4% 


15.9% 
4 10.3% 
Ha 18.2% 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-213-XPB. 
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@ Chart 1.5 As well, most seniors who do move remain within 
j Immigrants as a percentage of the population living their communities; indeed, more than half of those 
i) in Canada in 1996 that moved in 1996 only changed residences within 


4.9% 


15-24 25-44 
People aged 


Under 15 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 


their community. At the same time, one in three senior 

movers moved from one community to another within 
26.1% 27.4% the same province, while smaller percentages either 
moved from one province to another or came from 
outside Canada. 


Senior immigrants 


A relatively large proportion of seniors living in Canada 


45-64 65 and over are immigrants®. In 1996, 27% of the population aged 


65 and over were immigrants, whereas immigrants 
made up only 17% of the overall Canadian population. 
Indeed, immigrants make up a larger segment of the 
senior population than they do in any other age 
category. (Chart 1.5) 


Chart 1.6 
IX, Period of immigration of immigrants living in Canada in 1996 Most immigrant seniors currently living in Canada 
1 have been in the country for a relatively long period. 
Of senior immigrants living in Canada in 1996, 61% 
Pein aged arrived in the country before 1961, while 14% came in 


Gi) Under 65 HM 65 and over 


60.7% 


| 6.4%4 35% 


Period of immigration 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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the 1960s and 11% immigrated between 1971 and 1980. 
In contrast, only 15% have arrived since 1981. (Chart 1.6) 


In fact, seniors represent a small share of immigrants 
currently arriving in Canada each year. In 1997, just 
under 6,000 people aged 65 and over, only 3% of all 
those who arrived in Canada that year, immigrated 
to Canada. (Table 1.8) 


Before 1961 1961-1970 1971-1980 1981-1990 1991-1996 As well, almost all senior immigrants currently arriving 


in Canada are family-class immigrants. Of immigrants 
aged 65 and over who arrived in Canada in 1997, 
90% were family-class immigrants, while 6% were 
refugees and 4% were economic-class immigrants. 


Almost all immigrant seniors have become Canadian citizens. Indeed, 88% of all 
immigrants aged 65 and over living in Canada in 1996 had taken out Canadian 
citizenship?. 


Most immigrant seniors are from Europe. As of 1996, 71% of all senior immigrants 
living in Canada were born in Europe: 38% were from either the United Kingdom 
or other Western European nation and 34% were from either Eastern or Southern 
Europe. At the same, 16% were from Asia and 6% were born in the United States, 
while smaller shares were from other regions. This distribution contrasts sharply 
with that of younger immigrants, far more of whom come from countries in Asia, 
Africa, and the Caribbean and Central and South America. (Table 1.9) 


5 The immigrant population refers to those who have landed-immigrant status, whether or not they are 
Canadian citizens. It is important to note that children born in Canada to immigrant parents are not included 
in the immigrant population, but are included in the Canadian-born population. 
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Seniors in Canada in an international context 


While the Canadian population is aging rapidly, the share of the total Canadian population 
accounted for by seniors is currently smaller than that in most other developed countries. 
In 1996, 12% of all people in Canada were aged 65 and over, compared with 13% in the 
United States and the Netherlands; 15% in Germany, France, Switzerland, and Japan; 
16% in the United Kingdom; and 17% in Sweden and Italy. (Table 1.10) 


This situation is likely to change within the next several decades, however, because 
the age cohorts that will begin turning 65 early in the next century are larger in 
Canada than they are in most of these other countries. For example, 30% of the 
Canadian population was aged 35 to 54 in 1996, whereas the figure ranged from | 
| 29% in Japan, the United States, Switzerland, and the Netherlands to 26% in the | 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy. 


Indeed, while seniors currently make up a smaller share of the Canadian population | 
(12%) than that in the United States (13%), people aged 65 and over are projected 
to make up 18% of the Canadian population in 2021, whereas they are expectedto | 
represent only 16% of Americans in 2020’. 


en 


' Source: United States Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. 
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Language characteristics of seniors 


Almost all seniors can speak one or both of Canada's official languages. In 1996, 
though, 4% of seniors, as opposed to only 1% of those between the ages of 
15 and 64, could not speak either English or French. (Table 1.11) 


As well, among seniors, women are somewhat more likely than men to be unable to 
speak either English or French. In 1996, 5.2% of women aged 65 and over, versus 
3.5% of their male counterparts, were unable to converse in either official language. 


Seniors are also more likely than younger people to speak a language other than 
one of the official languages in their homes. In 1996, 11% of people aged 65 and 
over, versus 9% of those between the ages of 15 and 64, spoke only a language 
other than English or French in their homes. Another 1% of seniors, about the 
same figure as for those aged 15 to 64, spoke both a non-official language and at 
least one official language in their home. (Table 1.12) 


As with the rest of the population, though, the vast majority of seniors can speak 
one of the official languages; similarly, most speak either English or French in 
their homes. In 1996, 69% of all people aged 65 and over could speak English 
only, 14% could speak French only, and 12% were bilingual. That year, 88% of all 
seniors spoke one of the official languages in their homes. 


a Chart 1.7 
IX, Religious affiliation, 1996 
People aged 


Gl 15-64 


WB 65 and over 


47% 46% 
42% 


5% 5% 


Roman Catholic Protestant Other' No religion 


’ Includes Jewish, Eastern Orthodox, and other Eastern or Asian religions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 1996. 
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Percentage of the population in the visible minority 
population, 1996 


IX\ 


13.2% 


13.5% 


12.1% 


25-44 
People aged 


Under 15 15-24 45-64 65 and over 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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Religious affiliation of seniors 


The large majority of seniors report some kind of 
religious affiliation; indeed, seniors are more likely 
than younger adults to have some religious affiliation. 
In 1996, 93% of seniors, versus 85% of those 
between the ages of 15 and 64, reported they were 
affiliated with some religious group. In contrast, only 
7% of seniors, compared with 15% of non-seniors, 
reported no religious affiliation. (Chart 1.7) 


Most seniors are affiliated with either one of the 
Protestant denominations or the Roman Catholic 
Church. In 1996, 46% of seniors were affiliated with 
a Protestant denomination and 42% were Roman 
Catholic, while just 5% were either Jewish or affiliated 
with Eastern Orthodox or other Eastern or Asian 
religions. As well, seniors were considerably more 
likely than those between the ages of 15 and 64 to 
be affiliated with a Protestant denomination, while 
they were less likely to be Roman Catholic. 


Few visible minorities 


A relatively small proportion of seniors are part of 
the visible minority population. In 1996, 191,000 
people aged 65 and over identified themselves as 
being members of a visible minority; this represented 
6% of the total senior population that year. In contrast, 
9% of those aged 45 to 64, 12% of 25- to 44-year- 
olds, and around 13% of those under age 25 were 
part of the visible minority population. (Chart 1.8) 


The largest number of visible minority seniors are 
either Chinese, South Asian, or Black. Indeed, people 
in these three groups made up 72% of all visible 
minority seniors in 1996: 40% were of Chinese 
descent, 19% were South Asian, and 13% were 
Black. (Table 1.13) 


The Japanese sub-group, however, is the oldest visible minority group. In 1996, 
12% of all those in the Japanese visible minority population, about the same 
figure as for Canada overall, were aged 65 and over. At the same, 9% of the 
Chinese group were seniors, whereas only 3% of the Latin American group and 
4% of both Blacks and Southeast Asians were aged 65 and over. 
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Aboriginal seniors Chart 1.9 


& 
j Seniors as a percentage of the Aboriginal identity 
Seniors currently make up a reiatively small proportion /) population, 1996 


of the Aboriginal population in Canada. In 1996, just 
4% of people who reported they were North American 
Indian, Métis, or Inuit were aged 65 and over, 
compared with 12% of the general population. 
(Chart 1.9) 


As with the overall senior population, however, the 
Aboriginal population aged 65 and over is expected 
to grow rapidly in the next several decades. The Royal 


North Métis Inuit 


Total Non- 
Commission on Aboriginal Peoples estimated that the Aboriginal Aboriginal © American 
number of Aboriginal seniors will almost triple between Indian 
1996 and 2016, such that by 2016, 7% of all Aboriginal 
persons will be aged 65 and over. Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 


Seniors make up a larger share of the North American 
Indian and Métis populations than they do among 
the Inuit. In 1996, 4% of those who were either North 
American Indian or Métis were aged 65 and over, 
versus only 2% of those who reported they were Inuit. 


Among Registered North American Indians, seniors are somewhat more likely to 
live on reserves than their younger counterparts. In 1996, 67% of Registered 
North American Indians aged 65 and over lived on reserves, compared with 59% 
of those under age 65%. 


In addition, seniors are the most likely Aboriginal group to Know and use an 
Aboriginal language. In 1996, 54% of Aboriginal seniors knew how to speak an 
Aboriginal language, almost twice the figure for Aboriginal people under age 65. 
Similarly, 35% of Aboriginal people aged 65 and over spoke an Aboriginal language 
at home, compared with 14% of their counterparts under age 657. 


Senior veterans 


A substantial share of senior men in Canada are veterans of foreign wars. In 
1995, 38% of all men aged 65 and over had served in the military during wartime. 
At the same time, 3% of senior women were also veterans’. 


The largest number of senior veterans fought in the Second World War. In 1995, 
36% of men aged 65 and over and 3% of women were Second World War veterans. 
On the other hand, there are very few surviving veterans of the First World War. 


® Projections of the Population with Aboriginal Identity in Canada, 1996-2016, by M.J. Norris, D. Kerr, and 
F. Nault; Prepared for the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples, May, 1995. 
’ Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 1995. 
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a Table 1.1 
\\ Population aged 65 and over, 1921-1998 and projections to 2041 
People aged 
People aged 65 and over 65 and over as Women as a 
a % of total % of population 
Men Women Total population aged 65 and over 
000s 
1921 215.0 2063 420.2 48 48.8 
1931 294.6 281.5 576.1 5.6 48.9 
1941 390.9 376.9 767.8 6.7 49.1 
1951 551.3 535.0 1,086.3 7.8 49.2 
1961 674.1 717.0 1,391.1 7.6 515 
1971 790.3 972.0 137629 8.0 55:2 
1981 10142 1,360.1 HAE 9.6 She 
1986 1,147.6 1,589.3 2,137.0 10.4 58.1 
1991 1,349.8 1,867.4 32172 11.4 58.0 
1996 iatoe 2,066.7 3,582.0 12.1 SILI 
1998 1,588.5 2,147.2 OOO V3 57.4 
Projections' 

2016 2,591.2 3,302.9 5,894.3 15.9 56.0 
2021 3,050.7 3,840.6 6,891.1 17.8 557 
2026 O00. 4,438.8 7,996.9 20.0 55:5 
2031 3,976.5 4,960.1 8,936.5 aa 55:5 
2036 4166.6 5,261.0 9,427.6 22.4 55.8 
2041 4,244.8 5,424.6 9,669.6 22.6 56.1 


’ Projections based on assumptions of medium population growth. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 95-537-XPB and 93-310-XPB; and Demography Division. 
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Table 1.2 


D\\ Population in age groups over age 65, 1921-1998 and projections to 2041 


Seniors aged 


ee 


65-74 75-84 85 and over 
As a % of As a % of As a % of 
total total total 
000s population 000s population 000s population 
1921 290.2 Con 109.3 1.2 20.8 0.2 
1931 402.9 3.9 147.9 1.4 25.3 0.2 
1941 524.8 46 207.2 1.8 35.8 0.3 
1951 748.6 ae 285.2 2.0 52.5 0.4 
1961 889.3 49 421.1 25S) 80.8 0.4 
1971 1,088.4 5.0 534.7 2.4 139.2 0.6 
1981 1,487.0 6.0 694.6 2.8 195.6 0.8 
1986 1,673.2 6.4 832.0 3.2 231.8 0.9 
1991 1,922.6 6.9 1,006.4 3.6 288.1 1.0 
1996 2,090.3 7.0 1,147.0 3.9 344.7 1.2 
1998 2,124.7 7.0 1,230.7 4] 380.3 eo 
Projections! 
2016 3,392.2 9.1 1,703.9 46 798.2 ove 
2021 4,016.4 10.4 2,015.3 5y 859.4 2.2 
2026 4,528.1 les 2,539.5. 6.3 929.3 20 
2031 4,859.3 11.8 2,985.8 Te 1,091.4 2.6 
2036 4,713.0 hile 3,364.5 8.0 1,350.1 32 
2041 4,502.9 10.5 3,589.0 8.4 OL TEL Suh 


' Projections are based on assumptions of medium population growth. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 95-537-XPB and 93-310-XPB; and Demography Division. 
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Table 1.3 


000s 
Newfoundland 62.0 
Prince Edward Island Wh JF 
Nova Scotia 123.3 
New Brunswick 97.1 
Quebec 912.3 
Ontario 1,417.9 
Manitoba 154.8 
Saskatchewan 149.2 
Alberta 288.4 
British Columbia 509.2 
Canada 3, (0080 


Source: Statistics Canada, Demography Division. 


Table 1.4 


© 
DW Population aged 65 and over, by province, 1998 


As a % of 
total provincial 
population 


As a % of all 
people aged 
65 and over 

in Canada 


Women as a % 


of provincial 
population 


aged 65 and over 


99.9 
58.3 
58.6 
97.8 
99.0 
57.4 
97.9 
56.4 
995.9 
56.0 


57.4 


65-74 


Asa% 

total provincial 
000s population 000s 
Newfoundland 34.9 6.4 2 tl 
Prince Edward Island 9.3 6.8 6.1 
Nova Scotia 65.6 7.0 43.4 
New Brunswick 52.6 7.0 oo) 
Quebec 5oLA 1S 288.8 
Ontario 818.0 jz. 460.4 
~ Manitoba 80.4 A hon 
Saskatchewan 75.4 74 53.6 
Alberta 165.6 5.7 93.8 
British Columbia 282.7 ial 173.8 
Canada 2,124.7 7.0 1,230.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Demography Division. 
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People aged 
75-84 
As a % of 


total provincial 
population 


85 and over 


Asa% of 


total provincial 


population 
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Table 1.5 
IX Women as a percentage of the population in age groups over age 65, by province, 1998 


Women aged 
65-74 75-84 85 and over 
% 
Newfoundland 52.1 57.9 67.1 
Prince Edward Island 52h 62.4 69.7 
Nova Scotia 54.3 61.0 70.9 
New Brunswick 53.9 59.9 70.0 
Quebec 54.9 62.4 72.6 
Ontario 53:0 60.2 70.4 
Manitoba seh Tf 60.4 68.7 
Saskatchewan 524 58.6 65.4 
Alberta 52.0 59.0 68.0 
British Columbia 52. 58.9 67.1 
Canada 53.6 60.4 69.8 
Source: Statistics Canada, Demography Division. 
e Table 1.6 
D\\ Urban/rural distribution of the population, 1996 
Census 
metropolitan Other urban Total 
area area urban Rural Total 
% 
People aged: 
Under 15 
Males 60.0 16.1 76.0 24.0: 100.0 
Females on 60.0 16.1 76.1 23.9 100.0 
Total 60.0 16.1 76.1 24.0 100.0 
15-64 
Men 62.7 15.4 78.2 21.8 100.0 
Women 63.6 i kop 79.3 20.7 100.0 
Total 63.2 15.6 78.7 elect 100.0 
65 and over 
Men 57.0 16.8 73.9 26.2 100.0 
Women 60.3 17.0 Tis 22.7 100.0 
Total 58.9 17.0 75.8 24.2 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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@ Table 1.7 


IX Mobility status’, 1996 


Non-migrant movers 
Intraprovincial migrants 
Interprovincial migrants 
External migrants 

Total movers 


Total movers (000s) 


1,876.2 


' Refers to the percentage of the 1996 population living in a different residence than in 1995. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 


Table 1.8 


© 
IX, Immigrants arriving in Canada in 1997, by class 


Family 
Economic 
Refugees 

Other 

Total 

Total immigrants 


% of all immigrants 


Source: Citizenship and Immigration Canada. 
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Under 65 


26.0 
59.6 
11.3 

2.9 
100.0 
210,164 


97.3 
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People aged 

45-64 65 and over 
% 
4.7 3.0 
2.6 1.8 
0.5 0.3 
0.4 0.3 
8.4 5.4 

516.6 176.5 


Immigrants aged 


65 and over 


% 
89.8 


3.9 
5.6 
0.6 
100.0 
5,885 


eal 


Population Characteristics 


Table 1.9 


© 
IX, Immigrants living in Canada in 1996, by region of birth 


Immigrants aged 


ee 


Under 65 65 and over 

Immigrants 
As a % of As a % of aged 65 and 
immigrants immigrants over aS a % 
under aged 65 of all 
000s age 65 000s and over immigrants 

Europe: 
United Kingdom 456.2 tle 199.3 22.2 30.4 
Northern/Western Europe 375.3 9.2 139.0 15.4 27.0 
Eastern Europe 290.1 TH 15775 175 SO.e 
Southern Europe 567.4 14.0 146.9 16.3 20.6 
Total Europe 1,689.1 41.4 643.0 71.4 21.6 
United States . 190.2 47 54.5 6.1 22.3 
Central/South America 258.6 6.4 15.2 ity’ 5.6 
Caribbean 256.8 6.3 22.6 Pan 8.1 
Africa PAKS Bie. 16.2 1.8 TA 

Asia: 

West/Central Asia and Middle East 197.0 48 13.9 1.6 6.6 
Eastern Asia 518.3 Hier: Hal 7.9 124 
Southeast Asia 382.1 9.4 26.9 3.0 6.6 
Southern Asia 322.6 7.9 30.9 3.4 8.7 
Total Asia 1,420.0 34.9 142.8 15.9 9.1 
Oceania and Other 43.6 ie 55 0.6 ee 


Total 4,071.3 100.0 899.8 100.0. 18.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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Table 1.10 


IX Percentage of the population in selected age groups in Canada and other countries 


People aged 
35-54 55-64 65 and over 
% 

Canada 29.6 8.6 ipa 
(1996) 
United States 28.6 8.1 12.8 
(1996) 
Japan 29.0 Ws) 14.5 
(1995) 
Australia 25S 8.3 11.9 
(1995) 
Germany 212 12.6 15.4 
(1995) 
Sweden Pico 9.7 17.4 
(1995) 
Switzerland 29.1 10.2 15:2 
(1995) 
Netherlands 28.8 9.4 132 
(1995) 
Italy 26.4 12.0 16.6 
(1995) 
France 26.0 10.2 14.5 
(1993) 
United Kingdom 26.2 9.9 15.7 
(1995) 


eT 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Demography Division; and United Nations, 1996 Demographic Yearbook. 
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Table 1.11 


& 
\\ Knowledge of official languages, 1996 


EA NE cee 


People aged 
15-64 65 and over 
Men Women — Total Men Women Total 
% 
English only 66.9 65.2 66.1 69.6 67.7 68.5 
French only 11.9 13.8 12.9 dian 15.8 14.2 
Both English 
and French 20.3 19.5 19.9 14.7 dies 12.8 
Neither English 
nor French 0.9 1.4 dal ihe) ow 44 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total population (000s) 9,605.1 9,744.1 19,349.2 1,417.4 1,862.4 3,279.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 


Table 1.12 


© 
™\ 


Home language, 1996 


People aged 
15-64 65 and over 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
‘ % 

Official language only 89.5 89.2 89.3 87.1 88.0 87.6 

Non-official language only 8.9 9.2 9.0 11.4 10.8 11.1 
Official language and 

non-official language 1.6 ive 1.6 1.4 ie 1a 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Total population (000s) 9,605.1 9,744.1 19,349.2 1,417.4 1,862.4 3,279.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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Table 1.13 


@ 
IX\ 


Total 
Visible minority sub-group 
Chinese 75,670 
South Asian 36,930 
Black 24,580 
Filipino 13,745 
Arab/West Asian 11,815 
Japanese 8,245 
Southeast Asian 6,680 
Latin American Spal) 
Korean 3,105 
Other 5,130 
Total 191,070 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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Visible minority seniors, by sub-group, 1996 


Senior visible minority population 


As a% 
As a % of all Asa% of all persons 
visible minority of all seniors in visible 
seniors in Canada minority group 
% 
39.6 23 8.8 
19.3 ih o0 
12.9 0.7 4.3 
fe 0.4 5.9 
6.2 0.4 48 
43 0.3 Tal 
3.4 0.2 3.8 
2 0.2 29 
1.6 0.1 4.8 
Zi 0.2 one) 
100.0 5.8 6.0 
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Most seniors live in a private household 


The vast majority of Canadian seniors live at home in a private household. In fact, in 1996, this was 
the case for 93% of all people aged 65 and over. The proportion of seniors living at home, though, is 
less than the figure for the population between the ages of 15 and 64, over 99% of whom lived ina 
private household that year. (Chart 2.1) 


The proportion of seniors living in a private household also declines considerably with age. In 1996, 
only 66% of all seniors aged 85 and over were living at home, compared with 91% of those aged 75 
to 84 and 98% of those aged 65 to 74. 


As well, senior men are somewhat more likely than senior women to live in a private household. In 
1996, 95% of men aged 65 and over lived at home, versus 91% of their female counterparts. (Chart 2.2) 


There is a particularly wide gap between the proportion of senior men and women in older age 
ranges living at home. In 1996, only 62% of women aged 85 and over resided in a private household, 
compared with 76% of their male counterparts. In contrast, the share of women aged 75 to 84 living 
at home (90%) was just slightly below the figure for men in this age range (93%), while there was 
almost no difference in this figure among those aged 65 to 74; that year, 98% of both women and 
men in this age group lived at home. 


: : . 3 Chart 2.1 
Most seniors live with family 
Percentage of the population living in a private household, 1996 


The large majority of seniors a 


living in a private household live 
with their family, either as a family 
head or spouse, or with their 
extended family, such as the 
family of a daughter or son. In 
1996, 69% of all people aged 65 
and over lived with family 
members. That year, 57% were 
living with their husband or wife, 
while a small percentage (1%) People aged 
were living with their common- 

law partner and 4% were lone Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 


parents. (Table 2.1) 


99.7% 99.6% 


: ; 
ck ‘ 97.9% 91.1% 92.8% 


15-24 25-54 


55-64 65-74 75-84 85 and Total 65 
over and over 
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Chart 2.2 


fH Men Hi Women 


98.1% 97.7% 93.3% gq 70, 


65-74 75-84 


Seniors aged 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 


© 
IX Percentage of seniors living in a private household, 1996 


In addition, almost a quarter of a million (240,000) 
seniors, 7% of the total population aged 65 and 
over, lived with members of their extended family 
in 1996. The proportion of seniors who live with 
their extended family, though, is currently only 
about half what it was in 1971, when the figure 
95.2% 99 9% was 16%. (Chart 2.3) 


Seniors living alone 


While most Canadian seniors live with their family, 
a substantial number live alone. In 1996, over 
900,000 people aged 65 and over, 29% of all 
seniors, were living on their own. This compared 
with just 9% of people between the ages of 15 
and 64. That year, seniors made up 36% of all 
people living alone, whereas they represented only 
12% of the total population. (Table 2.1) 


85 and Total 65 
over and over 


& Chart 2.3 


j Percentage of seniors living in an extended family, 
/) 1971-1996 


15.6% 


11.0% 


1971 1981 


Source: Statistics Canada, Censuses of Canada. 
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1991 1996 


As well, the proportion of seniors living alone is 
rising. In 1996, 29% of seniors lived by themselves, 
up from 27% in 1981 and 20% in 1971. (Chart 2.4) 


Differences in family status by age and gender 


There are also considerable differences in the 
family status of Canadian seniors depending on 
their age and sex. Senior women, for example, 
especially those in older age ranges, are far less 
likely than their male counterparts to be living with 
family members, while they are far more likely to 
be living alone. In 1996, only 40% of women aged 
85 and over and 49% of those aged 75 to 84 lived 
with members of their family. These figures were 
both around 30 percentage points below those 
for men in the same age range. Women aged 65 
to 74 were also less likely than their male 
counterparts to be living with members of their 
family, although this difference was only about half 
that for women in older ranges: 69% versus 84%. 
(Table 2.2) 


Relatively few senior women in older age ranges currently live with members 
of their family, in large part because the percentage of senior women living 
with their spouse declines sharply with age. In 1996, just 11% of women aged 
85 and over, and only 30% of those aged 75 to 84, were living with their 
spouse, compared with 54% of women aged 65 to 74. 


In fact, most senior women in older age ranges are widowed. In 1996, almost 
80% of women aged 85 and over were widowed, as were 58% of those aged 
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75 to 84, whereas this was the case for only 32% @ Chart 2.4 


of women aged 65 to 74. (Table 2.3) D\\ Percentage of seniors living alone, 1971-1996 


The proportion of senior men living with their 
spouse also decreases with age, although the 
majority of senior men in all age ranges live with 
their spouse; as well, at all ages, senior men are 
far more likely than their female counterparts to 
be living with their spouse. In 1996, 77% of men 
aged 65 to 74 lived with their spouse, as did 72% 
of those aged 75 to 84 and 55% of those aged 85 
and over. (Table 2.2) 


26.5% 


28.0% 28.7% 


The differences in the marital status of senior men age sk ie vai 
and women also partly reflect the fact that senior Source: Statistics Canada, Censuses of Canada. 
men are much more likely than senior women to 
have remarried. In 1995, 9% of men aged 65 and 
over, versus 5% of women in this age range, had been married more than 
once. Senior men in older age ranges are even more likely than their female 
counterparts to have remarried. Among those aged 75 to 84, for example, 
13% of men, versus just 3% of women, had been married more than once. 
Similarly, among those aged 85 and over, 8% of men, but only 1% of women, 
had remarried’. 


More senior women live with extended family or live alone 


While relatively few senior women live with their spouse, a comparatively large 
number live with members of their extended family. In 1996, 10% of all women 
aged 65 and over lived with their extended family, compared with just 3% of 
men in this age range. (Table 2.1) 


Senior women in older age ranges are the most likely to live with their extended 
family. In 1996, 22% of women aged 85 and over lived with members of their 
extended family, compared with 12% of those aged 75 to 84 and 8% of women 
aged 65 to 74. (Table 2.2) 


Senior women are also far more likely than senior men to live alone. In 1996, 
38% of all women aged 65 and over lived on their own, compared with 16% of 
men in this age range. (Table 2.1) 


Again, senior women in older age ranges are, by far, the most likely to live 
alone. In 1996, well over half (58%) of women aged 85 and over, and almost 
half (49%) of those aged 75 to 84, lived alone. This compared with around 
30% or less of both women aged 65 to 74 and senior men of all ages. (Table 2.2) 


Family status of seniors across the country 
There is considerable variation in the family status of seniors across the country, 


although the majority of seniors in all provinces live with members of their 
family. In 1996, the proportion of seniors living with members of their family 


' Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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ranged from 77% in Newfoundland to 65% in each of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. (Table 2.4) 


The relatively low proportions of seniors in Saskatchewan and Manitoba living 
with their family is a reflection, in part, of the fact that few seniors in these two 
provinces live with members of their extended family. In 1996, just 4% of people 
aged 65 and over in Saskatchewan, and 5% of those in Manitoba, lived 
with members of their extended family, while in the other provinces the figure 
ranged from 6% in Alberta to 12% in Newfoundland. 


In contrast, seniors in Manitoba and Saskatchewan are the most likely seniors 
to live alone. In 1996, 34% of seniors in both Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
lived alone, compared with 30% in Quebec; 29% in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island; 28% in New Brunswick; 27% in 
Ontario; and just 21% in Newfoundland. 


Family status of immigrant seniors 


There is also variation in the living arrangements of senior immigrants and 
seniors born in Canada. In 1996, 75% of immigrant seniors were living with 
their family, compared with just 67% of those born in Canada. (Table 2.5) 


Part of the reason for this difference is that immigrant seniors are more likely 
than their counterparts born in Canada to be living with their spouse. In 1996, 
60% of immigrant seniors, compared with 57% of seniors born in Canada, 
lived with their husband, wife, or common-law partner. 


Senior immigrants are also considerably more likely than their Canadian-born 
counterparts to live with members of their extended family. In 1996, 11% of 
immigrants aged 65 and over lived with members of their extended family, 
compared with only 6% of non-immigrant seniors. 


In contrast, immigrant seniors are much less likely than Canadian-born seniors 
to live alone. In 1996, only 24% of immigrant seniors, versus 31% of those 
born in Canada, lived alone. 


Differences in the family status of immigrant and non-immigrant seniors are 
most pronounced among women, particularly those not living with their 
husbands. Indeed, while about the same percentages of these women were 
living with their spouse in 1996, twice as many immigrant women aged 65 and 
over lived with members of their extended family as did their Canadian-born 
counterparts: 16% versus 8%. Senior immigrant women were also less likely 
than non-immigrant senior women to live alone: 32% versus 41%. 


Family status of Aboriginal seniors 
About the same shares of Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal seniors live with 


members of their family. In 1996, 71% of Aboriginal people aged 65 and over 
and 69% of non-Aboriginal seniors lived with their families. (Table 2.6) 
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Aboriginal seniors, however, are considerably less likely than their non- 
Aboriginal counterparts to be living with their spouse. In 1996, 44% of Aboriginal 
people aged 65 and over, versus 58% of non-Aboriginal seniors, lived with 
their husband, wife, or common-law partner. 


On the other hand, Aboriginal seniors are far more likely than non-Aboriginal 
people aged 65 and over to be lone parents. In 1996, 12% of all Aboriginal 
people aged 65 and over were lone parents, compared with 4% of non- 
Aboriginal seniors. That year, 16% of all Aboriginal women aged 65 and over 
and 7% of senior Aboriginal men were lone parents. 


Aboriginal seniors are also considerably more likely than non-Aboriginal seniors 
to live with members of their extended family. In 1996, 16% of all Aboriginal 
people aged 65 and over lived with members of their extended family, compared 
with 7% of non-Aboriginal seniors. 


Senior Aboriginal women are the most likely to live with members of their 
extended family. In 1996, 19% of these women, versus 11% of senior Aboriginal 
men, lived with members of their extended family. Both senior Aboriginal women 
and men, though, were considerably more likely than their respective non- 
Aboriginal counterparts to live with their extended family that year. 


Aboriginal seniors are also generally less likely than non-Aboriginal seniors 
to live alone. In 1996, 26% of Aboriginal seniors, compared with 29% of non- 
Aboriginal seniors, lived alone. 


Among Aboriginal seniors, women are somewhat more likely than men to live 
alone: 29% versus 22% in 1996. Senior Aboriginal women, however, were 
less likely than their non-Aboriginal counterparts to live alone, whereas senior 
Aboriginal men were more likely than non-Aboriginal senior men to live alone. 


Family status of Canadian veterans 


Chart 2.5 
Living arrangements of veterans, 1995 


As with other seniors, the majority of Canadian © 
veterans live with their spouse. In 1995, 62% of all D\\ 
veterans lived with either their husband, wife, or ~ AN, 
common-law spouse, while 20% lived alone. vie 
(Chart 2.5) . 


remneres 


62.4% 


Seniors looking after themselves 


For the most part, Canadian seniors look after 
themselves. In 1996, 89% of all seniors devoted at 
least some time to unpaid housework activities on 
a weekly basis. That year, over 35% averaged 15 
hours a week or more on such activities, while “JT 
another 30% averaged between 5 and 14 hours a Living with spouse Eiving alone Other 
week. Overall, seniors devoted about the same 

amounts of time to household chores as people Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


between the ages of 15 and 64 that year. (Table 2.7) summmasassssesmsnassessnsennenne en emerenaenmamaneeneneenenemmemmenemmemmmemmeme 


20.1% 17.5% 
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Among seniors, women devote more time to household chores than do their 
male counterparts. In 1996, 92% of all women aged 65 and over, compared 
with 85% of men in this age range, spent at least some time per week on 
these activities. As well, almost half of senior women (49%) averaged 15 hours 
a week or more on household work activities, more than twice the figure for 
senior men (22%). 


The proportion of seniors doing housework, however, declines with age, 
although the majority of even those aged 85 and over do some household 
chores. In 1996, 63% of those aged 85 and over spent at least some time per 
week on domestic work, as did 79% of those age 75 to 84 and 86% of 65- to 
74-year-olds. As well, senior women were more likely than senior men to 
engage in these activities in all age ranges. 


Seniors receiving and giving social support 


While most seniors spend considerable amounts of time looking after 
themselves and their homes, the majority of seniors also get some help with 
household work and other personal chores. In 1996, 84% of all people aged 
65 and over received some kind of assistance of this nature. That year, 67% 
received help with housework or household maintenance activities; 51% had 
help with transportation, grocery shopping, banking and bill-paying; 39% had 
someone check up on them via the telephone; 23% received some kind of 
emotional support; and 12% got help with personal care, including help received 
because of a long-term health condition or physical limitation. (Table 2.8) 


Senior men and women are about as likely to receive help with these household 
or personal tasks. In 1996, 85% of men aged 65 and over and 83% of senior 
women got some kind of help at least once. 


me There are differences, however, in the types of 
\\ Percentage of seniors receiving home care services, 1997 assistance senior men and women receive. Senior 
: Rc men were more likely than their female 


Women [Men (iM Total 


38.5% 


13.6% 
0.9% 


65-74 75-84 


Seniors aged 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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counterparts to get help with housework, while 
senior women were more likely to receive 
emotional support and to have someone check 
up on their well-being. Senior women were also 
slightly more likely than senior men to get help 
with transportation, shopping, banking and bill- 
paying, as well as with personal care activities. 


33.0% 


11.8% f ‘ , 
74% pee Most seniors who get help receive it from 


family members or friends’. At the same time, 
however, a substantial proportion of seniors 


Bo alia Totals receive support from a home care service. In 
over and over 


1997, 10% of all people aged 65 and over received 
some assistance from such a organization. 
(Chart 2.6) 


2 Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Survey on Ageing and Independence. 
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Senior women, especially those in older age ranges, are the most likely to 
receive help from a home care service. In 1997, 39% of women aged 85 and 
over got assistance from one of these services, compared with 16% of women 
aged 75 to 84 and just 6% of those aged 65 to 74. 


Senior men aged 85 and over are also more likely than younger senior men to 
get help from a home care service. In 1997, 24% of men aged 85 and over, 
along with 11% of those aged 75 to 84 and 4% of men aged 65 to 74, received 
this kind of assistance; these figures, though, were all less than those for 
women in the same age group. 


The provision of support to seniors in the home, however, is not a one-way 
street, as many seniors provide support to family and friends. In 1996, 37% of 
all seniors provided some sort of household or personal assistance to others. 
That year, 17% helped out with child care; 21% did housework or household 
maintenance; another 21% helped with shopping, transportation or financial 
activities; 27% provided emotional support; and 35% checked up on others by 
visiting or telephoning. (Table 2.9) 


Indeed, many seniors spend considerable time on these types of 
activities. In 1996, 4% of seniors spent 5 to 14 hours per week on child care 
activities, while another 3% devoted an average of 15 hours or more per week 
to child care. Similarly, 7% of seniors spent at least 5 hours per week helping 
other seniors, a figure split evenly between those who spend 5 to 14 hours 
per week on such activities and those who averaged 15 hours or more per 
week?. 


Seniors living in an institution 


While most seniors live in a private household, a substantial number live in an 

institution. In 1996, just over 250,000 people aged 65 and over, 7% of all 

seniors in Canada, lived in an institution. In fact, seniors were considerably 

more likely to live in an institution than those under 

the age of 65, among whom the figure was less 

than 1%. As a result, people aged 65 and over @ = Chart 2.7 

represented nearly 75% of all people in Canada IX, Percentage of seniors living in an institution, 
living in an institution that year. (Table 2.10) v 1971-1996 . 
The proportion of the senior population living in an 
institution, however, has fallen in recent decades. 
In 1996, 7% of seniors were in an institution, down 
from 10% in 1971. (Chart 2.7) 


Among seniors, those in older age ranges are more 
likely than their younger counterparts to reside in 
an institution. In 1996, 34% of people aged 85 
and over, compared with 9% of those aged 75 to 
84 and just 2% of 65- to 74-year-olds, lived in an 
institution. (Table 2.11) 


1971 1981 1991 1996 
Source: Statistics Canada, Censuses of Canada. 


* Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. a ee | 
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Senior women are somewhat more likely than their male contemporaries to 
live in an institution. In 1996, 9% of women aged 65 and over, compared with 
5% of men in this age range, were residents of an institution. 


Again, women in older age ranges are the most likely seniors to live in an 
institution. In 1996, 38% of women aged 85 and over, compared with 10% of 
women aged 75 to 84 and 2% of those aged 65 to 74, were in an institution. 


Senior men in older age ranges are also far more likely than their younger 
counterparts to live in an institution. In 1996, 24% of men aged 85 and over, 
versus 7% of men aged 75 to 84 and 2% of those aged 65 to 74, were in an 
institution. 


Men aged 85 and over, however, are much less likely than their female 
counterparts to live in an institution. In 1996, 24% of men in this age range 
were in an institution, compared with 38% of these women. In contrast, there 
was a much smaller difference in the likelihood of men and women aged 75 to 
84 being in an institution that year, while there was almost no difference in the 
institutionalization rates of men and women aged 65 to 74. 


Most seniors in institutions reside in special care homes for the elderly and 
chronically ill. ln 1996, 6% of all people aged 65 and over lived in one of these 
institutions, while about a half a per cent resided in each of hospitals and 
religious institutions. (Table 2.10) 


Seniors make up the large majority of those in special care homes. In 1996, 
over nine out of 10 residents of these institutions were aged 65 and over, 
while the figure was almost seven out of 10 in religious institutions and four 
out of 10 in hospitals. In contrast, seniors made up less than one in 10 of 
those in other institutions. 


Seniors in older age ranges are especially likely to be in special care homes 
for the elderly and chronically ill. In 1996, 31% of all people aged 85 and over 
resided in such facilities, while 2% were in hospitals and 1% were in religious 
institutions. 


Seniors across the country living in institutions 


There is some variation in the proportion of seniors in different provinces in 
institutional care, although in no province do more than one out of 10 seniors 
live in an institution. In 1996, the proportion of seniors living in an institution 
ranged from 5% in British Columbia to 10% in Quebec. (Table 2.12) 


The comparatively large percentage of Quebec seniors living in an 
institution results partly from the fact that many seniors in that province reside 
in a religious institution. In 1996, 15% of all institutionalized people aged 65 
and over in Quebec lived in this type of facility, whereas the figure in the other 
provinces ranged from 7% in Prince Edward Island to less than 1% in British 
Columbia. 
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In all provinces, however, including Quebec, the large majority of | 


institutionalized seniors reside in special care homes for the elderly. In 1996, 
around 90% of institutionalized seniors in all provinces outside Quebec were 
in these types of facilities, while the figure was 75% in Quebec. 


At the same time, a number of institutionalized seniors in all provinces are in 
a hospital. In 1996, 11% of seniors living in an institution in Alberta were ina 
hospital, as were 10% of those in both Quebec and Newfoundland. In the 
other provinces, the figure ranged from 8% in Ontario, British Columbia, and 
Manitoba to 4% in Prince Edward Island. 
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© Table 2.1 


IX Family Status, 1996 


People aged 
15-64 65 and over 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
% 
Living with family: 
With husband or wife 49.5 51.4 50.4 74.6 42.7 56:5 
With common-law partner 9.4 93 9.3 1.9 0.8 lye! 
Lone parent 1.8 8.6 Sie 1.8 5.9 4] 
Child living with parents 21.2 16.3 ike eee 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Living with extended family members 2.9 2.4 2.6 2.6 10.3 74 
Total living with family 84.8 88.0 86.4 82.1 59.8 69.4 
Not living with family: 
Living alone 9.6 8.0 8.8 16.0 38.4 28.7 
Living with non-relatives orf 40 4.8 1.9 ded? 1.8 
Total not living with family 15:2 12.0 13.6 17.9 40.2 30.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total population (000s) 9,545.9 9,708.3 19,254.2 1,408.6 1,843.7 Siders 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada 
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Table 2.2 


© 
\\ Family status of seniors, by age and sex, 1996 


"Se eR ere eeepc RT CORR ER RRR Oe a ae 
Seniors aged 


um —————————————— 


65-74 75-84 85 and over 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
% 
Living with family: 
With husband or wife 774 53.8 64.6 71.9 30.4 47.2 55:0 10.8 25.6 
With common-law partner 23 1.1 137, aly 0.5 0.8 0.8 0.2 0.4 
Lone parent 1.6 5.9 3.9 1.9 es 4.2 3.3 7 is 6.0 
Child living with parents 0.1 0.1 0.1 -- == “= -- ne “= 
Living with extended family members Zak 7.6 5.4 4.6 12.4 9.3 10.3 219 18.0 
Total living with family 84.2 68.4 15ef 79.6 49.1 61.4 69.4 40.2 50.0 
Not living with family: 
Living alone 13.8 29.8 22.4 18.6 49.2 36.9 28.6 57.8 48.0 
Living with non-relatives 2.0 1.8 1.9 i V7 nL 20.0 2.0 2.0 
Total not living with family 15.9 61:5 24.3 20.4 50.9 38.6 30.6 59.8 50.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total population (000s) 923.9 1,088.3 2,012.2 411.0 609.6 1,020.6 13.6 145.8 219.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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© 
IX Marital status of seniors, by age and sex, 1996 


Single, 
never Total 
Married Separated Divorced Widowed married Total population 
% 000s 
Seniors aged: 
65-74 
Men 79.2 2.3 4.6 74 6.4 100.0 943.4 
Women 59.0 PA a5 31.6 5.8 100.0 1,118.6 
Total 66.0 262 5.1 20.6 6.1 100.0 2,061.9 
75-84 
Men 71.4 2.0 2.6 17.8 6.1 100.0 444.2 
Women 30.4 ieee 2.6 58.2 74 100.0 684.7 
Total 46.6 1.6 2.6 42.3 6.9 100.0 1,128.8 
85 and over 
Men 50.9 1.9 1.6 38.6 7.0 100.0 100.3 
Women 9.5 0.6 ie, 79.2 9.7 100.0 236.8 
Total 21.8 1.0 1.2 67.1 8.9 100.0 gore 
Total 65 and over 
Men 74.9 22 3.8 1237 6.4 100.0 1,487.8 
Women 41.4 1.6 4.0 46.1 6.8 100.0 2,040.0 
Total 55.6 1.9 3.9 32.0 6.6 100.0 3,527.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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@ Table 2.4 
IX Family status of seniors, by province, 1996 
Living with family Not living with family 
Living with Living with Total Living 
immediate extended with Living with non- 
family family family alone relatives Total 
% 
Newfoundland 65.6 11.8 774 21.1 15 100.0 
Prince Edward Island 60.3 8.5 68.8 28.8 23 100.0 
Nova Scotia 59.2 9.1 68.3 29.4 fa) 100.0 
New Brunswick 61.1 8.5 69.6 Ae 2.3 100.0 
Quebec 60.4 7.6 68.0 29.7 208 100.0 
Ontario 63.1 8.0 Fes 21.3 1.6 100.0 
Manitoba 59.4 53 64.7 34.1 a 100.0 
Saskatchewan 61.3 3.8 65.1 On 1.4 100.0 
Alberta 63.3 6.3 69.6 28.6 10 100.0 
British Columbia 62.8 6.7 69.5 28.6 1.9 100.0 
Canada 62.0 74 69.4 28.7 1.8 100.0 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
& Table 2.5 
\\\ Family status of immigrant and non-immigrant seniors, 1996 
Immigrant seniors Non-immigrant seniors 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
% 
Living with family: 
With husband or wife 18 43.6 58.9 Tass 42.4 55.6 
With common-law partner . 13 0.5 0.9 22 0.9 1.4 
Lone parent 1.9 6.3 43 Lay 5.8 4.0 
Child living with parents - Ole 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Living with extended family members 4.2 16.1 10.8 3.4 8.1 6.1 
Total living with family 85.3 66.5 75.0 80.7 Ley 67.3 
Not living with family: 
Living alone el 32.1 23.6 lee 40.8 30.7 
Living with non-relatives ike 1.4 1.4 ail 1.8 2.0 
Total not living with family 14.7 ao 25.0 19.3 42.7 32.f 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total population (000s) 402.1 494.9 897.0 1,004.0 1,343.9 2,347.9 
Patan sb the ee i Ea BS al UE TU ee 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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9 Table 2.6 
\\ Family status of Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal seniors, 1996 
Aboriginal seniors Non-Aboriginal seniors 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
% 
Living with family: 
With husband or wife 51.8 30.6 40.2 74.8 42.8 56.7 
With common-law partner 4.4 2.6 3.4 1.9 0.8 13 
Lone parent 6.8 16.1 11.9 1.8 5.8 41 
Child living with parents 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Living with extended family members Val 19.4 15.6 3.6 10.3 74 
Total living with family 74.3 68.8 71.3 82.1 59.8 69.4 
Not living with family: 
Living alone 22.2 28.5 25 16.0 38.5 28.7 
Living with non-relatives 3.4 aa 3.0 1.9 Lik 1.8 
Total not living with family 25.7 ole 28.7 17.9 40.2 30.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total population (000s) 12.7 15.3 28.0 1,395.9 1,828.4 3,224.3 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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Table 2.7 
D\\ Percentage of people spending time on unpaid housework, by number of hours per week, 1996 


Number of hours per week 


Total spending 
time on unpaid 


None Less than 5 5-14 15-29 30-59 60 or more housework Total 
% 
People aged: 
15-64 
Men 14.7 31.9 Bon 13.6 47 1.6 . 85.4 100.0 
Women 6.2 16.4 28.9 24.2 16.4 8.0 93.8 100.0 
Total 10.4 24.1 Sie 18.9 10.6 48 89.6 100.0 
65-74 
Men West 17.4 28.6 20.4 13.0 3.4 82.9 100.0 
Women 10.9 9.2 23.6 25.4 23.9 7s 89.2 100.0 
Total 3:7. 13.0 25.9 Zan 18.9 5.4 86.3 100.0 
75-84 
Men 24.9 19.0 26.5 16.7 10.1 ony. 7a 100.0 
Women 18.6 14.6 26.4 20.7 15.4 4.2 81.4 100.0 
Total PAL 16.4 26.4 19.1 alehe 3.6 78.8 100.0 
85 and over 
Men 40.5 19.7 20.8 15 5.6 . jae 59.4 100.0 
Women 34.8 19.4 22.8 13.6 ies 1.8 65.2 100.0 
Total 36.7 19.6 Zonk 12.9 6.9 1.8 63.3 100.0 
Total 65 and over 
Men 154 30.1 32.8 14.3 5.6 1.8 84.6 100.0 
Women The eave 28.1 24.0 17.0 7.6 92.4 100.0 
Total 11.4 Dol 30.4 19.3 11.4 4.8 88.6 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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Table 2.8 
\\ Percentage of seniors who received assistance with household or personal tasks or chores in the past 12 months, 1996 


Men Women Total 


Received help with': : 

Housework? 74.7 61.0 67.0 
Shopping, transportation, banking or bill paying 49.9 52.0 SAL 
Child care Me 1.6 1.6 
Personal care? 10.0 13.2 alles) 
Checking up by visiting or telephoning 30.0 45.7 38.9 
Emotional support 18.4 26.0 eu 
Any of the above 84.6 83.2 83.8 


’ Includes assistance from people living with the senior or outside their home. 

2 Includes meal preparation and clean-up, house cleaning, laundry and sewing, and home maintenance and outside work. 
3 Includes help received because of a health condition or physical limitation. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 


Table 2.9 
IX Percentage of seniors who provided assistance with household or personal tasks or chores in the past 12 months, 1996 


Men Women Total 
% 

Gave help with: 
Child care 15.4 The 17.0 
Housework" 22.7 1941 20.7 
Shopping, transportation, banking or bill paying 23.4 19.3 21.1 
Personal care? 3.7 4.5 4.2 
Checking up by visiting or telephoning 29.4 39.7 Steel 
Emotional support 19.8 ene Pa 
Any of the above 38.0 ist 37.4 


’ Includes meal preparation and clean-up, house cleaning, laundry and sewing, and home maintenance and outside work. 
2 Includes assistance provided to persons with a health condition or physical limitation. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 
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Table 2.10 


cd 
IX, Population living in an institution, by age, 1996 


Percentage of total population living in 


eT 


Total — 

Special Religious Total in population in 
Hospitals care homes institutions Other institutions institutions 
% 000s 

People aged: 
Under 15 = = a - 0.1 2.8 
15-24 0.1 -- - 02 — 0.3 11.6 
25-54 0.2 0.1 = 0.1 0.4 54.4 
55-64 0.2 0.4 0.2 = 0.8 19.4 
65-74 0.3 1.4 0.3 - Dal 43.1 
75-84 0.8 74 0.6 - 8.9 99.4 
85 and over 2.1 30.8 0.9 ae 33.8 111.9 
Total 65 and over 0.6 6.2 0.4 = 1.3 254.4 
Total population (000s) 58.2 233.9 23.9 26.4 342.6 342.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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© 
h\\ Seniors living in an institution, by age and sex, 1996 


Living Arrangements and Family Status 


Percentage of total population living in 


Special Religious Total 
Hospitals care homes institutions in institutions 
% 
Seniors aged: 
65-74 
Men 0.4 ies 0.2 1.9 
Women 0.3 1.6 0.4 23 
Total 0.3 1.4 0.3 2.1 
75-84 
Men 0.9 as 0.3 6.7 
Women 0.7 8.8 0.9 10.3 
Total 0.8 7.4 0.6 8.9 
85 and over 
Men 1.9 22.0 0.4 24.3 
Women (aes 34.4 11 Sir 
Total 2.1 30.8 0.9 33.8 
Total 65 and over 
Men 0.6 3.9 0.2 4.8 
Women 0.6 7.8 0.7 9.1 
Total 0.6 6.2 0.4 7.3 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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Table 2.12 


\\ Percentage of seniors living in an institution, by province, 1996 


Percentage of population aged 65 and over living in 


Special Religious Total in 
Hospitals care homes institutions institutions 
% 

Newfoundland 0.6 uy 0.3 6.7 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 7.4 0.6 8.4 
Nova Scotia 0.4 5.3 0.3 6.0 
New Brunswick 0.4 5.8 0.4 6.7 
Quebec 1.0 ico 1.4 ge id 
Ontario 0.5 lee! 0.2 6.4 
Manitoba 0.5 5.9 0 6.6 
Saskatchewan 0.3 6.7 0.2 ce. 
Alberta 0.8 6.9 0.1 Tess: 
British Columbia 0.4 5) -- 5.4 
Canada 0.6 6.2 0.4 13 


Total number of | 
seniors in an 
institution 


3,935 
1,440 
7,090 
6,225 
82,660 
86,040 
10,005 
10,430 
20,675 
25,685 


254,365 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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* Sdomesyoachip rates high 


A substantial majority of seniors own their homes. Indeed, in 1997, 68% of all households headed by 

someone aged 65 and over owned their home. The proportion of senior households owning their home, 

however, was less than the figure for households headed by people aged either 55 to 64 (78%) or 45 to 

54 (75%), while it was higher than that for households headed by someone under age 35 (42%). At the 
game time, senior households were about as likely to be homeowners as households headed by someone 
aged 35 to 44 (67%). (Chart 3.1) 


In addition, the proportion of seniors households owning their homes has risen somewhat in the past 
decade. In 1997, 68% were homeowners, up from 64% in 1988". 


~ Seniors living in a family are more likely than those who live alone to be homeowners. In 1997, 84% of 
families headed by someone aged 65 and over lived in an owner-occupied dwelling, compared with 50% 
of unattached seniors. (Table 3.1) 


_ Among unattached seniors, men are slightly more likely than women to be homeowners. In 1997, 54% of 
unattached men aged 65 and over owned their home, while the figure was 49% among their female 
counterparts. 


Most senior homeowners mortgage-free 


The large majority of senior homeowners have paid off their mortgage. In 1997, almost nine out of 10 
home-owning households headed by a senior were mortgage-free. That year, 59% of all senior households 
were mortgage-free homeowners, while only 10% were homeowners with a mortgage. (Chart 3.1) 


Senior households are more likely than householders in all other age groups to be mortgage-free 

~ homeowners. In 1997, 59% of all households headed by a senior owned their home outright, compared 
with 52% of households with head aged 55 to 64, 33% of those with head aged 45 to 54, 18% of those 
with head aged 35 to 44, and just 8% of those with head under age 35. 


As well, among home-owning senior households, the large majority of both families and unattached 
rf individuals have paid off their mortgage. In 1997, over eight out of 10 home-owning families headed by 
f a senior, and nine out of 10 of unattached senior homeowners, had paid off their mortgages. That year, 
71% of all households with a senior head, and 45% of all pnatgches seniors, owned homes on which the 
mortgage was paid off. (Table 3.1) 


' Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-218-XPB. 
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There is a similar pattern for both male and female & Chart 3.1 

unattached senior homeowners, as about nine out of j Percentage of households owning their homes, by age of head, 
10 of each have paid off their mortgages. In 1997, AW 1997 

48% of all unattached men aged 65 and over were 
mortgage-free homeowners, as were 44% of their 


MM Mortgage-free homeowners 
female counterparts. 


75.0% 
; 66.7% 
Senior renters 


While the majority of seniors live in owner-occupied 
homes, close to one in three seniors are renters. In 
1997, 32% of all households headed by a senior lived 
in a rented dwelling, compared with 22% of 
households headed by someone aged 55 to 64, 25% 
of those with head aged 45 to 54, 33% of those with 
head aged 35 to 44, and 58% of those with head ATES Inte 
under age 35. (Chart 3.2) 


Under 35 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-218-XPB. 


Among seniors, those who live alone are more much 
likely than those who live in a family to rent. In 1997, 
50% of all unattached seniors lived in rented 
accommodations, versus only 16% of families with © PEG 


head aged 65 and over. In addition, among unattached \\ Sb: of households renting their homes, by age of head, 
Reese Ore ee ee ere Re ie re ie see i ie a | 


seniors, women were somewhat more likely than their 
male counterparts to rent that year: 51% versus 46%. 
(Table 3.1) 


57.8% 


Seniors who rent, though, generally pay lower rents, 
on average, than other households. In 1997, senior 
renters paid an average rent of $527, compared with 
almost $600 for households with head under age 25 
and well over $600 for households with head between 
the ages of 25 and 64. (Table 3.2) 


Under 35 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 


However, because the incomes of senior renters are Age of household head 
also relatively small, these seniors actually pay a 

higher proportion of their total income on rent than Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-218-XPB. 
most other renter households. In 1997, rent 
represented 29% of the total household income of 
senior renters, compared with 25% of that of renter households with head aged 
55 to 64 and only 22% of that of these households with head between the ages of 
25 and 54. Households with head under age 25, who devoted 30% of their total 
income to rent, were the only age group which spent a greater proportion of their 
total income on rent than seniors that year. 


Among senior renter households, family units pay more in rent, on average, than 
single-person households. In 1997, renter families headed by someone aged 65 
and over paid an average rent of $667, compared with $464 for their unattached 
seniors counterparts. (Table 3.3) 


Again, because unattached senior renters have much lower incomes, on average, 
than senior families that rent, unattached seniors pay a considerably higher 
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Chart 3.3 percentage of their income on rent than families. In 
h Percentage of households living in dwellings requiring repairs, 1997, rent represented 32% of the income of 
i 1997 unatiached seniors, compared with only 24% of that 


of renter families headed by someone aged 65 and 
over. 


[2] Minor repairs required WM Major repairs required 


Similarly among unattached senior renters, men paid 
more in rent than women in 1997: $515 versus $441. 
However, because the incomes of these women 
were much lower, on average, their rent represented 
33% of their income, compared with 28% of that of 
their male counterparts. 


Households Households The homes of seniors tr fe 


with head with head 


ise age, 2 agetRe evel Seniors are generally less likely than younger people 


to live in homes needing repairs other than regular 
maintenance. In 1997, 17% of the dwellings of all 
households headed by a senior required either major 
or minor repairs, compared with 26% of households 


Source: Statistics Canada, Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. 


& Chart 3.4 headed by someone between the ages of 15 and 64. 
\\\ Average number of rooms per person, by household type, 1997 (Chart 3.3) 
SE =A well, most of the homes of seniors that need repair 


only require minor work. In 1997, 12% of senior 
households required minor repairs, while just 5% 
needed major work. Again both figures were below 
those for households with head under age 65. 


4.7 4.6 


Families with head aged 65 and over (18%) were 
about as likely as unattached seniors (17%) to live 


Head Head Men Women Total Men Women Total in dwellings needing repair in 1997. Among 


under aged 65 unattached seniors, though, men were somewhat 
age 65 and over Under age 65 Aged 65 and over more likely than their female counterparts to live in 
Single-family Unattached housing that needed repairs: 20% compared with 
households individuals 16%. Whatever the family type, however, senior 
households were considerably less likely than the 

Source: Statistics Canada, Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. comparable non-senior households to live in 


dwellings requiring repairs. (Table 3.4) 
The dwellings of home-owning seniors, particularly those belonging to unattached 
seniors, are also somewhat more likely to be in need of repairs than those of 
senior renters. For example, the dwellings of 21% of unattached senior 
homeowners required repairs in 1997, compared with 13% of those of unattached 
senior renters. (Table 3.5) 


Living space 


The homes of seniors have more living space, on average, than those of younger 
people. In 1997, the dwellings of families headed by a senior had an average of 
2.7 rooms per person, compared with 2.0 rooms per person in the homes of 
families headed by someone between the ages of 15 and 64. (Chart 3.4) 
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Similarly, unattached seniors lived in dwellings which had an average of 4.6 rooms 
per person in 1997, compared with a figure of 4.3 for unattached people under 
age 65. Unattached senior men, though, had slightly more living space than their 
female counterparts: 4.7 rooms per dwelling versus 4.5. 


Household amenities 


Almost all seniors in Canada live in homes which have basic household facilities 
such as baths, flush toilets, refrigerators, and telephones. Indeed, close to 100% 
of the homes of both families headed by seniors and unattached individuals aged 
65 and over had these facilities in 1997. (Table 3.6) 


Relatively large shares of the senior population also have many other household 
conveniences in their homes. For example, in 1997, 87% of families headed by a 
senior had an automatic washing machine, while 86% had a microwave oven, 
85% had a clothes dryer, 70% had a freezer, 52% had a dishwasher, and 48% 
had a gas barbecue, figures which were about the same as those for families 
headed by someone under age 65. 


Unattached seniors are also about as likely as unattached individuals under age 
65 to have most of these amenities. The shares of unattached seniors with these 
amenities in 1997, however, were all 20 to 30 percentage points lower than those 
of families headed by a senior. Unattached senior women and men were also 
about as likely to have most of these household conveniences; these women, 
though, were more likely than their male counterparts to have a freezer or 
microwave oven, while men were more likely to own a gas barbecue. 


Seniors are also generally more likely than younger people to own air conditioners. In 
1997, 36% of family households headed by someone aged 65 and over and 27% of 
unattached seniors had air conditioners. In comparison, the figures were 31% among 
non-senior families and 21% among unattached individuals under age 65. 


Substantial numbers of seniors also have standard safety equipment such as 
smoke detectors and portable fire extinguishers. In 1997, almost all senior families 
(96%) and unattached seniors (95%) had smoke detectors in their homes, while 
62% of family households headed by a senior, and 38% of unattached seniors, 
had a fire extinguisher. 


Vehicle ownership 


Most families headed by seniors own a car or other vehicle. In 1997, 90% of these 
families owned at least one vehicle, about the same figure as for families headed 
by someone under age 65 (91%). As well, over one in three senior families (35%) 
owned at least two vehicles that year. (Table 3.7) 


In contrast, only about half of unattached seniors own a vehicle. In 1997, just 51% 
of unattached individuals aged 65 and over owned at least one vehicle, compared 
with 68% of unattached people under age 65. 


Among unattached seniors, men are more likely than women to have a vehicle. In 


1997, 69% of unattached men aged 65 and over, compared with 45% of their 
female counterparts, had at least one vehicle. 
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& Table 3.1 


Families 
with head aged 
65 and over 
Tenure: 
Owned 
With mortgage ere 
Without mortgage 70.7 
Total owned 83.8 
Rented 16.2 
Total 100.0 
Total number of households (000s) 1,246.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. 


Table 3.2 


Average 
monthly 
rent 

Households with head aged: 
Under 25 595 
25-34 628 
35-44 647 
45-54 695 
55-64 641 
65 and over opal 
Total 655 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-218-XPB. 
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IX, Average rent paid by renter households, by age of head, 1997 


Men 


6.7 
47.7 
04.4 
45.6 

100.0 


ayy 
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Unattached individuals aged 


% 


Total 
household 
income 


23,/93 
34,280 
35,297 
37,889 
30,745 
21,820 


31,439 


65 and over 


Women 


5.2 
43.7 
48.8 
ar 

100.0 


790.2 


Total 


2) 
44.7 
50.2 
49.8 

100.0 


1,051.4 


Rent as a 
% of 
total income 


30 
22 
22 
22 
20 
29 


25 
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Table 3.3 


© 
\\ Average rent paid by senior renter households, 1997 


{hae 


Average Total Rent as a 

monthly household % Of 

rent income total income. 

$ 

Family households with head aged 65 and over 667 33,367 24 
Unattached seniors 

Men yi) 22,063 28 

Women 441 16,026 33 

Total 464 1337, 2 


Source: Statistics Canada, Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. 


Table 3.4 
IK, Percentage of families and unattached individuals living in dwellings needing repairs, 1997 


Unattached individuals aged 


Families with 
head aged 15-64 65 and over 
15-64 65 and over Men . Women Total Men Women Total 
% 

Dwellings needing repairs: 
Major repairs 8.6 6.1 9.7 8.0 9.0 el 4.1 48 
Minor repairs 16.4 ils 19.5 123 18.6 12.8 12.0 12.2 
Total needing repairs 25.0 17.9 29.2 Zo PAINS) 19.9 16.1 17.0 
Regular maintenance only one 82.0 70.8 74.6 72.4 80.2 83.9 83.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total number of households (000s) 6,920 W222 1,070 | 793 1,863 261 790 1,051 


Source: Statistics Canada, Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. 
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Table 3.5 
\\ Percentage of senior households living in dwellings needing repairs, by tenure, 1997 


Unattached individuals 


Families with aged 65 and over 
head aged 65 
and over Men Women Total 
Owned Rented Owned Rented Owned Rented Owned Rented 
% 

Dwellings needing repairs: 
Major repairs 6.3 O32 9.2 4.6 6:2 2.0 tel 2.6 
Minor repairs ia 10.4 13.2 i235 14.7 9.4 14.3 10.1 
Total needing repairs 18.4 16.6 22.4 16.9 21.0 11.4 21.4 P27 
Regular maintenance only 81.5 84.4 (Al 83.1 79.0 88.6 78.6 87.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. 


Table 3.6 
IX, Percentage of families and unattached individuals with selected household amenities, 1997 


Unattached individuals aged 


Families with 
head aged 15-64 65 and over 
15-64 65 and over Men Women Total Men Women Total 
% 

Bath facilities 99.9 99.8 99.0 99.7 99.3 99.5 99.7 99.7 
Flush toilet 99.9 99.8 99.1 99.7 99.3 99.6 99.8 99.7 
Refrigerator 99.8 100.0 99.4 99.5 99.5 99.6 99.6 99.6 
Automatic washing machine 88.2 87.3 50.1 56.2 B27 ays: 56.4 56.1 
Clothes dryer 86.8 85.2 49.0 54.0 Sta 21:5 53.9 530 
Dishwasher 58.1 51.6 25.6 29.2 27.1 24.1 26.0 2 5b 
Freezer 64.9 70.3 23.6 27.5 25.3 38.2 43.0 41.8 
Microwave oven 91.9 86.3 (23 78.8 75.0 64.0 71.4 69.5 
Gas barbecue 68.3 48.1 30.1 25m 28.0 22.2 14.0 16.1 
Air conditioner 30.8 36.1 19.4 23.2 21.1 24.5 27.4 26.6 
Smoke detector rat 95.7 92.4 96.3 94.0 93.1 95.2 94.7 
Fire extinguisher 59.7 61.8 Sos) 32.8 34.3 44.4 Soe Gio 
Telephone 99.1 99.9 94.3 97.7 95.7 98.5 99.2 99.1 
Total number of households (000s) 6,920 15222 1,070 793 1,863 261 790 1,051 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-218-XPB; and Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. 
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Table 3.7 
PD Percentage of families and unattached individuals owning vehicles, 1997 


Unattached individuals aged 


Families with 
head aged 15-64 65 and over 
15-64 65 and over Men Women Total Men Women Total 
% 

Households with: 
At least one automobile 79.6 80.3 53.4 60.0 56.2 55.4 42.5 45.7 
Vans or trucks 41.7 28.3 24.4 eS V2 oily) SO 8.9 

Total with vehicles 
One OTD 55.0 58.1 60.1 58.9 avet a 40.6 45.0 
Two or more 53.7 34.7 12:2 5.0 9.1 10.5 44 59 
Total 91.2 89.7 70:3 65.1 68.0 68.8 45.0 50.9 
Total without vehicles 8.8 10.3 29.7 34.9 32.0 alee 55.0 49.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Total number of households (000s) 6,920 1222 1,070 793 1,863 261 790 1,051 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-218-XPB; and Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. 
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lactecsina life expectancy among seniors 


Y = _____ The remaining life expectancy of Canadian seniors has risen substantially over the course of this century. 
___ Asof 1996, a 65-year-old person had an estimated remaining life expectancy of 18.4 years, roughly a half 
a year more than in 1991, three years more than in 1971, and five years more than in 1921. (Table 4.1) 


As in other age groups, senior women have a longer remaining life expectancy than senior men. A woman 
aged 65 in 1996, for instance, could expect to live, on average, another 20.2 years, almost four years 
longer than the figure for a man aged 65 (16.3). 


This difference reflects the fact that the remaining life expectancy of senior women has increased much 
faster than that of senior men during most of the period since the early 1920s. Between 1921 and 1981, 
the average life expectancy of a 65-year-old woman rose by over five years, compared with an increase of 
less than two years for her male counterpart. 


_ This trend, however, has reversed somewhat in the last decade and a half. Between 1981 and 1991, the 
life expectancy of both senior men and women increased by just over a year, while in the 1991 to 1996 
period, the average remaining life expectancy of a 65-year-old man rose by a half a year, compared with 
an increase of just 0.2 years for women aged 65. 


The remaining life expectancy of seniors, of course, declines with age. Still, someone aged 90 in 1996 
could expect to live close to 5 more years, on average, while the figure was 6.6 years for those aged 85 
and almost 9 years for those aged 80. There were also gains in the average remaining life expectancy of 
seniors at all ages in the first half of the 1990s, with the largest gains occurring among younger seniors. 
(Table 4.2) 


aes _ Death rates among seniors down 


Gains in life expectancy among Canadian seniors reflect long-term declines in death rates among people 
in this age group. Between 1980 and 1996, the age-standardized' death rate among people aged 65 and 
over fell 12%, from just over 5,000 deaths per 100,000 seniors to 4,430. (Table 4.3) 


Among seniors, death rates are considerably higher among men than among women. In 1996, there 
were over 5,600 deaths for every 100,000 men aged 65 and over, compared with just over 3,600 per 
100,000 senior women. Between 1980 and 1996, however, the age-standardized death rates for both 
senior men and women fell 12%. 


' These figures have been age-standardized to the 1 991 Canadian population. 
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Death rates have also fallen among seniors in all age ranges, although declines 
have been greater among younger seniors than those in older age groups. Between 
1980 and 1996, the annual death rate among people aged 65 to 74 declined 
20%, while the figure was down 15% among those aged 75 to 84 and 5% among 
those aged 85 and over. (Table 4.4) 


Heart disease and cancer main causes of death among seniors 


Heart disease and cancer account for over half the deaths of Canadian seniors. 
In 1996, 30% of all deaths of people aged 65 and over were attributed to heart 
disease and 26% were from cancer. Of the remaining deaths of seniors, 11% 
were from respiratory diseases, 9% were from strokes, while 24% were attributed 
to all other diseases and conditions combined. (Table 4.3) 


There have, however, been considerable differences in the direction of the long- 
term trends in the main causes of death among seniors. The age-standardized 
death rate due to heart disease among seniors, for example, was 34% lower in 
1996 than in 1980, whereas the figure for cancer rose 9% in the same period. 


There was a similar pattern in the age-standardized death rates of seniors due to 
strokes and respiratory diseases. Between 1980 and 1996, there was a 34% 
decline in the death rate among seniors as a result of strokes, while there was an 
18% increase in deaths due to respiratory diseases. 


Heart disease and cancer are also the leading causes of death of both senior 
men and women, although death rates from both are much higher among senior 
men than senior women. 


The death rate from cancer among senior women, however, has risen somewhat 
faster than that of their male counterparts in the past decade and a half. Between 
1980 and 1996, the age-standardized death rate from cancer among senior women 
rose 12%, compared with a 9% increase among senior men. 


There is also considerable variation in the main causes of death among seniors 
in different age groups. Heart disease, for example, is very much a disease of 
older seniors. In 1996, the death rate from heart disease among people aged 85 
and over was two and half times that of cancer, whereas cancer was the leading 
cause of death among 65- to 74-year-olds. (Table 4.4) 


Lung cancer rates increasing among seniors 


Much of the increase in the overall cancer death rate among seniors is accounted 
for by increases in deaths from lung cancer, particularly among senior women. In 
fact, the age-specific death rate due to lung cancer for women in each age group 
over age 60 in 1998* was more than double the figure for women in these age 
groups in 1980. (Table 4.5) 


2 The data in this section are for 1996 as opposed to the previous section which only has cancer data for 
1994. The National Cancer Institute of Canada provides projections regarding cancer incidence and 
mortality in Canada in 1996. Mortality figures for other diseases, however, are only available through 1994; 
as a result, in order to put cancer deaths in the context of other causes, only 1994 figures are used in the 
previous section. 
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The health of seniors living in institutions 


Not surprisingly, many seniors living in an institution’ have health problems, although 
even these seniors generally rate their health in positive terms. In 1995, 43% of 
seniors living in an institution said their health was either good, very good, or excellent, 
while 34% said their health was only fair and 22% said it was poor. 


Almost all seniors living in an institution, however, have a chronic health condition. 
In 1995, 95% of these seniors had such a condition. That year, 45% had arthritis or 
rheumatism, 27% had a chronic heart condition, 24% had high blood pressure, 
22% suffered from the effects of a stroke, 19% had osteoporosis or brittle bones, 
14% had chronic digestive problems, 13% had diabetes, 13% had chronic bronchitis, 
emphysema or other lung condition, and 8% suffered from partial or complete 
paralysis. 


As well, about 80% of institutionalized seniors reported some level of activity 

restriction because of a long-term health condition in 1995. That year, 72% needed 

help with personal care activities such as bathing, dressing, and eating, while almost 
_half needed help getting in and out of bed (49%), getting in and out of a chair (46%), 
_or moving about the facility (47%). 


Many seniors living in an institution have memory problems. In 1995, 66% had at 
least some difficulty remembering things and 21% were unable to remember anything 
at all. 


In addition, 28% of all people aged 65 and over in an institution could not see well 
enough to read, even with corrective lenses. At the same time, about a quarter of 
these seniors had hearing problems (26%). 


Seniors in institutions, though, see a doctor regularly. In 1995, 96% saw a doctor at 
least once a year. That year, 26% saw a doctor at least once a week and 37% saw 
one at least once a month. As well, 91% saw a nurse at least once a week, while 
14% saw a therapist at least once a week and 22% saw one at least once a month. 


Almost all institutionalized seniors also take some form of medication. In 1995, 96% 
of these seniors had taken at least one form of medication in the two days prior to 
the survey. Indeed, 88% had taken two or more medications in the two days prior to 
the survey and 38% had taken more than five different types of medication in this 
period. 


Includes residents of long-term health care facilities such as hospitals, nursing homes, and 
residential care facilities fer persons with disabilities; but excludes those in long-term health care 
facilities on military bases, in correctional institutions, or on Indian reserves. 
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Senior men, however, are still considerably more likely than their female 
counterparts to die from lung cancer. The estimated death rate from lung cancer 
among men aged 80 and over in 1998 was over three times the figure for women 
in this age range, while estimated rates for men aged 60 to 69 and 70 to 79 were 
both around twice those of their female counterparts. 


Increases in the lung cancer death rate among seniors reflect, in part, increases in the 
number of new cases of this disease among people aged 60 and over. This is particularly 
the case for senior women. The estimated number of new cases of this disease 
diagnosed for every 100,000 women in both the 70 to 79 and 80 and over age ranges 
in 1998 were almost three times higher than the figures in 1980, while the 1998 rate 
among women aged 60 to 69 was more than twice that in 1980. (Table 4.6) 


As with death rates from lung cancer, however, senior men in all age ranges are 
still considerably more likely than their female counterparts to develop lung cancer. 
Among those aged 80 and over, for example, the estimated number of new lung 
cancer cases for every 100,000 men in 1998 was almost three times greater than 
the figure for women in this age range. 


Other forms of cancer among seniors 


There are also differences in long-term trends in other forms of cancer among 
seniors. There have, for instance, been substantial increases in deaths attributed 
to prostate cancer among senior men, especially those aged 80 and over. Indeed, 
the estimated death rate from prostate cancer among men aged 80 and over was 
higher than that for lung cancer in 1998. (Table 4.5) 


There has been an even more dramatic rise in the number of newly diagnosed 
cases of prostate cancer among senior men since the early 1980s. As a result, 
prostate cancer is now the leading cause of new cases of cancer among men in 
all age groups over age 60. (Table 4.6) 


Part of the rise in the number of newly-diagnosed cases of prostate cancer among 
senior men reflects increases in the use of screening and other techniques for 
earlier detection of this disease. As well, increases in the number of new cases of 
prostate cancer among senior men are substantially greater than increases in 
deaths from this disease among these men. This suggests that prostate cancer is 
either being detected earlier or treated more effectively®. 


There have also been increases in death rates from breast cancer among senior 
women aged 70 and over in the past two decades. In fact, breast cancer was the 
leading cause of cancer deaths among women aged 80 and over in 1998. (Table 4.5) 


The number of new cases of breast cancer among senior women has also risen 
since the early 1980s. As a result, breast cancer remains the leading cause of 
new cases of cancer among senior women in all age ranges. (Table 4.6) 

As with prostate cancer among senior men, growth in the number of newly- 


diagnosed cases of breast cancer among senior women is greater than increases 
in deaths from this disease among these women. Part of the reason for the relatively 


% Source: National Cancer Institute of Canada, 1996 Canadian Cancer Statistics, Toronto, Canada, 1996. 
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rapid increase in the number of new cases of breast cancer among senior women 
may be increased detection of this disease because more of these women, 
particularly those aged 60 to 79, are having mammograms?. 


Suicide rates among seniors 


Overall, seniors are somewhat less likely than younger adults to commit suicide. 
In 1996, there were 14 suicides for every 100,000 people aged 65 and over, 
compared with 18 per 100,000 population among those aged 25 to 44 and 17 for 
every 100,000 people aged 45 to 64. (Table 4.7) 


As well, the incidence of suicide among seniors has declined since the early 
1980s, falling from 18 for every 100,000 seniors in 1981 to 14 per 100,000 
population in 1996? . 


Among seniors, men are much more likely than women to commit suicide. In 
1996, there were 26 suicides for every 100,000 men aged 65 and over, compared 
with less than 5 for every 100,000 women in this age range. 


In addition, senior men in older age ranges are more likely than their younger 
counterparts to commit suicide. In 1996, there were 37 suicides for every 100,000 
men aged 85 and over, compared with 27 among those aged 75 to 84 and 24 
among those aged 65 to 74. In fact, men aged 85 and over were more likely to 
commit suicide than men in any other age category that year. In contrast, among 
women, those aged 85 and over were the least likely to commit suicide. 


The perceived health of seniors 


Most seniors living at home* describe their general health in positive terms. In 
1996-97, 78% said their health was either good (38%), very good (28%), or 
excellent (12%), while 16% reported their health was fair and only 6% described 
it as poor. (Table 4.8) 


Among seniors, those in older age groups are the most likely to describe their 
health as only fair or poor. In 1996-97, 29% of people aged 85 and over and 27% 
of 75- to 84-year-olds said their health was just fair or poor, compared with 19% of 
those aged 65 to 74. At all ages, however, seniors living at home describe their 
health in positive terms. That year, 71% of those aged 85 and over, 73% of those 
aged 75 to 84, and 81% of those aged 65 to 74, described their health as either 
good, very good, or excellent. 


Women in older age ranges are the most likely to rate their overall health in 
negative terms. In 1996-97, 30% of women aged 85 and over said their health 
was either fair or poor. Again, however, the large majority of even women in this 
group described their health as good, very good, or excellent (70%). 


Seniors with chronic health conditions 


While most seniors report their overall health is relatively good, many seniors 
have a chronic health condition as diagnosed by a health professional. In 1996-97, 


3 Source: National Cancer Institute of Canada, 1996 Canadian Cancer Statistics, Toronto, Canada, 1996. 
4 Source: Statistics Canada, Health Statistics Division. 
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82% of all people aged 65 and over living at home reported they had been 
diagnosed with at least one chronic health condition. (Table 4.9) 


Senior women are somewhat more likely than senior men to have a chronic health 
condition. In 1996-97, 85% of women aged 65 and over had such a problem, 
compared with 78% of senior men. 


Arthritis and rheumatism are the most common chronic health problems reported 
by seniors. In 1996-97, 42% of people aged 65 and over living at home had been 
diagnosed by a health professional with one of these problems. At the same time, 
33% had high blood pressure, 22% had food or other allergies, 17% had back 
problems, 16% had chronic heart problems, 15% had cataracts, and 10% had 
diabetes, while smaller percentages reported having chronic bronchitis or 
emphysema (6%), asthma (6%), urinary incontinence (6%), sinusitis (5%), ulcers 
(5%), glaucoma (5%), migraine headaches (4%), or the effects of a stroke (4%). 


Activity limitations of seniors 


A substantial proportion of seniors reports some level of restriction in their activities 
because of a long-term health problem. In 1996-97, this was the case for 28% of 
all people aged 65 and over living in a private household. (Table 4.10) 


Among seniors, those in older age ranges are more likely than their younger 
counterparts to report some level of activity restriction because of a health problem. 
In 1996-97, 50% of people aged 85 and over were so limited, while the figure was 
34% among those aged 75 to 84 and 22% among those aged 65 to 74. 


Seniors with disabilities 


One in four Canadian seniors has a long-term disability or handicap. In 1996-97, 
25% of all people aged 65 and over living at home had such a condition, compared 
with 20% of people aged 55 to 64 and less than 10% of those between the ages 
of 25 and 54. (Table 4.11) 


Not surprisingly, the proportion of seniors with a long-term disability rises sharply 
with age. In 1996-97, 45% of those aged 85 and over had a disability or handicap, 
versus 28% of those aged 75 to 84 and 21% of those aged 65 to 74. 


Seniors experiencing chronic pain 


A substantial number of seniors also report they suffer from chronic pain or 
discomfort. In 1996-97, one in four seniors (25%) living at home reported they 
experienced chronic pain or discomfort, compared with just under 21% of those 
aged 55 to 64 and only 12% of those between the ages of 25 and 54. (Table 4.12) 


Older seniors are more likely than their younger counterparts to experience chronic 
pain or discomfort. In 1996-97, 37% of people aged 85 and over living at home 
suffered from chronic pain, compared with 26% of those aged 75 to 84 and 22% 
of those aged 65 to 74. 


For many seniors, chronic pain prevents certain activities. In 1996-97, 20% of the 
non-institutionalized population aged 65 and over said that chronic pain or 
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discomfort prevented them from engaging in at least some activities. That year, 
5% were prevented from participating in most activities by chronic pain or 
discomfort, while another 6% were restricted in participating in some activities 
and 9% could not take part in a few activities* . 


One result of this situation is that many seniors use pain relievers. In 1996-97, 
62% of all people aged 65 and over living in a private household used a pain 
reliever at least once in the month preceding the survey. Seniors, however, are 
actually no more likely than younger people to take pain killers; indeed, 65% of 
those between the ages of 25 and 54 had taken a pain reliever in this period. 
(Table 4.20) 


Seniors suffering injuries 


Seniors are generally less likely than people in younger age groups to suffer 
injuries serious enough to limit normal activities. In 1996-97, 6% of all people 
aged 65 and over suffered such an injury, compared with 8% of 55- to 64-year- 
olds and 10% of those between the ages of 25 and 54. (Table 4.13) 


Senior women are more likely than their male counterparts to suffer an injury. In 
1996-97, 7% of women aged 65 and over, versus 4% of senior men, were injured 
seriously enough to limit normal activities. 


Seniors with Alzheimer’s disease 


A small proportion of seniors had Alzheimer’s disease or other dementia. In 1995, 
2% of all people aged 65 and over suffered from this condition; that year, an 
estimated 82,000 seniors had this disease’. 


Most seniors with Alzheimer’s or other dementia live in a health-related institution. 
In 1995, 78% of all those aged 65 and over with this condition were in an institution. 
That year, 35% of all seniors living in these institutions had Alzheimer’s disease 
or other dementia. 


At the same time, only a small percentage of seniors living in a private household 
had Alzheimer’s disease. In 1996-97, just 1% had this condition. As well, most 
seniors living at home with Alzheimer’s are in older age ranges. That year, 5% of 
all people aged 85 and over living at home had this condition, compared with 1% 
of those aged 75 to 84 and less than a half a per cent of those aged 65 to 74%. 


Seniors with memory problems 

While relatively few seniors have Alzheimer’s disease, a substantial proportion 
reports having some memory problems. In 1996-97, 28% of all people aged 65 
and over living in a private household reported they were either somewhat or very 
forgetful, or could not remember anything at all. (Table 4.14) 

The vast majority of these seniors, however, were in the former category; that is, 


they were somewhat or very forgetful. Indeed, less than a half a per cent could 
not remember anything at all. 


5 Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey, 1995. 
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Seniors are somewhat more likely than their younger counterparts to have memory 
problems. In 1996-97, 28% of people aged 65 and over living at home had memory 
problems, compared with 17% of those aged 55 to 64 and 12% of those between 
the ages of 25 to 54. 


Among seniors, those in older age ranges are the most likely to experience memory 
problems. In 1996-97, 43% of people aged 85 and over, compared with 32% of 
those aged 75 to 84 and 23% of 65- to 74-year-olds, were either somewhat or 
very forgetful, or could not remember anything at all. 


Men in older age groups are the most likely to have problems with their memory. 
In 1996-97, 48% of men aged 85 and over living at home reported these kinds of 
problems. 


Seniors with vision problems 


A number of seniors have vision problems that are not corrected by glasses or 
contact lenses. In 1996-97, 4% of people aged 65 and over living at home could 
not see well enough to read, even with corrective lenses. This compared with just 
1% of those between the ages of 25 and 64. (Table 4.15) 


The prevalence of vision problems is highest among seniors in older age groups. 
In 1996-97, 14% of all people aged 85 and over living at home, compared with 
5% of those aged 75 to 84 and 3% of 65- to 74-year-olds, could not see well 
enough to read, even with corrective lenses. 


As well, senior women are more likely than senior men to have vision problems. 
Among people aged 65 and over living at home, 5% of women, versus 3% of 
men, could not see well enough to read. Women aged 85 and over, 16% of whom 
had vision problems, were the most likely seniors to have vision problems. 


Seniors with hearing problems 


Similarly, a number of seniors have hearing problems. In 1996-97, 4% of people 
aged 65 and over living at home could not follow a conversation, even with a 
hearing aid. This compared with just over a half a per cent of those between the 
ages of 25 and 64. (Table 4.16) 


As with vision problems, older seniors are more likely than their younger 
counterparts to experience hearing problems. In 1996-97, 12% of those aged 85 
and over living at home, versus 6% of those aged 75 to 84 and 3% of those aged 
65 to 74, could not follow a conversation, even with a hearing aid. 


In contrast to seniors with vision problems, senior men were more likely than 
senior women to have hearing problems in 1996-97: 6% versus 3%. There was 
little difference, however, in the proportions of senior men and women aged 85 
and over with hearing problems. 
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‘Health 


Seniors consulting with health care professionals 


Almost all seniors consult with at least one health care professional over the 
course of a year. In 1996-97, 96% of all people aged 65 and over living at home 
reported seeing at least one health care professional. That year, 89% saw a general 
practitioner, 51% consulted with an eye specialist, 38% went to the dentist or 
orthodontist, and 29% saw another type of doctor. At the same time, smaller 
percentages of seniors saw other medical professionals ranging from special 
care nurses to speech therapists and psychologists. (Table 4.17) 


Hospitalization of seniors 


Seniors make up a relatively large share of the population that is hospitalized. In 
1996-97, there were three times as many hospital separations® for every 100,000 
people aged 65 and over as there were among people aged 45 to 64. (Table 4.18) 


Hospitalization rates are also substantially higher among older seniors than their 
younger counterparts. In 1996-97, the number of hospital separations for every 
100,000 people aged 75 and over was over 70% higher than that among those 
aged 65 to 74. 


Seniors also tend to stay in hospital for considerably longer periods than younger 
people. In 1996-97, the average hospital visit of people aged 65 and over lasted 
17 days, compared with 9 days per visit among those aged 45 to 64, 7 days 
among people aged 35 to 44, and 6 days or less among those in age groups 
under age 35. 


Older seniors also stay in hospital for longer periods than their younger 
counterparts. In 1996-97, the average stay per hospital separation among seniors 
aged 75 and over was 21 days, versus 13 days among those aged 65 to 74. 


Senior women tend to stay in hospital longer than senior men. In 1996-97, women 
aged 65 and over stayed an average of 19 days per hospital visit, compared with 
15 days for men in this age range. Most of this difference was accounted for by 
those in older age ranges. That year, women aged 75 and over stayed in hospital 
an average of 23 days per visit, compared with 17 days for their male counterparts. 


Seniors taking medication 


The majority of seniors take some form of prescription or over-the-counter 
medication. In 1996-97, 84% of all people aged 65 and over living at home took 
some form of medication in the two days prior to the survey. Indeed, 56% had 
taken two or more medications in this period. (Table 4.19) 


Older seniors are generally more likely than their younger counterparts to take 
more than one medication. Of seniors living at home in 1996-97, 65% of those 
aged 85 and over and 61% of those aged 75 to 84, versus 52% of those aged 65 
to 74, had taken more than one type of medication in the two days prior to the 
survey. 


8 Hospital separations refer to the discharge or death of an inpatient. They include individual cases 
separated, not persons separated, that is, an individual may be counted on more than one occasion. 
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Pain relievers are the medication most often taken by seniors. In 1996-97, 62% of 
those living in a private household had used this type of medication at least once 
in the month preceding the survey, while 33% had used a medication for blood 
pressure and 19% had taken another type of heart medication. At the same time, 
11% of all seniors took some kind of stomach remedy, 11% used diuretics or water 
pills, and 10% used a cough or cold medication, while smaller percentages used 
sleeping pills (8%), thyroid medication (8%), penicillin or other antibiotics (7%), 
diabetes pills (7%), asthma medication (6%), tranquilizers (5%), anti-depressants 
(4%), or allergy medicines (3%). As well, 10% of senior women took hormones for 
menopause or other age-related conditions such as osteoporosis. (Table 4.20) 


Seniors who smoke 


Seniors are less likely than people in younger age groups to smoke regularly. In 
1996-97, 12% of seniors living at home were daily smokers, compared with 21% 
of those aged 55 to 64 and 28% of those aged 25 to 54. (Table 4.21) 


Among seniors, those in younger age ranges are more likely to smoke than their 
older counterparts. In 1996-97, 15% of people aged 65 to 74 were regular smokers, 
versus 10% of those aged 75 to 84 and just 2% of people aged 85 and over. 


As well, senior men are more likely than senior women to smoke regularly. In 
1996-97, 15% of men aged 65 and over living at home smoked on a daily basis, 
compared with 10% of their female counterparts. 


Many seniors, however, are former smokers. In 1996-97, 36% of all seniors, 
including over half of senior men (52%) and almost one in four senior women 
(24%), were former smokers. 


Alcohol use among seniors 


Seniors are also less likely than younger people to use alcohol regularly. In 1996-97, 
37% of seniors were regular drinkers, that is, they had at least one drink a month, 
compared with over 50% of people in age groups Chart 4.1 

under age 65. (Table 4.22) 


IX, Percentage of people who were heavy drinkers’, 1996-1997 
Younger seniors are more likely than their older ! bY eats 


counterparts to drink regularly. In 1996-97, 42% of 
people aged 65 to 74 drank at least once a month, 
compared with around 30% of those in age groups 
over age 75. 


Senior men are also more likely than senior women 
to use alcohol regularly. In 1996-97, 49% of senior 
men, versus 29% of their female counterparts, were 


25-54 95-64 65 and 


regular drinkers. aver 
: People aged 
Seniors are also much less likely than younger Die 
people to be heavy drinkers. In 1996-97, just 1% of  ‘ /ncludes people who had five or more drinks on one occasion at least once a week 
seniors have five or more drinks on one occasion at in the past twelve months. 


least once a week, compared with 4% of people a ge d Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 


95 to 64 and 5% of those aged 25 to 54. (Chart 4.1) mnmsaznmannsnne nisl 
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Table 4.1 


© 
IX Life expectancy at birth and at age 65, 1921-1996 


Remaining life expectancy 


At birth At age 65 
Males Females Total Men Women Total 
Years 

19211 58.8 60.6 59.7 13.0 13:6 13:3 
19312 60.0 62.1 61.0 13.0 eee 13.3 
1941? 63.0 66.3 64.6 12.8 14.1 13.4 
1951 66.4 70.9 68.5 13.3 15.0 14.1 
1961 68.4 74.3 AAS 13.6 16.1 14.8 
1971 69.4 76.4 on 13.8 17.6 1b 
1981 71.9 79.1 75.4 14.6 18.9 16.8 
1991 74.6 81.0 77.8 15.8 20.0 18.0 
1996? Theta! 81.4 78.6 16.3 20.2 18.4 


' Excludes Quebec. 

2 Excludes Newfoundland. 

3 Preliminary estimates. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 84-537-XPB; and Health Statistics Division. 
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@ = Table 4.2 
IX Life expectancy of seniors at selected ages, 1991 and 1996' 


Remaining life expectancy 


Men Women Total 
1991 1996 1991 1996 1991 1996 
Years 

At age: 
65 15.8 16.3 20.0 20.2 18.0 18.4 
70 12.6 13.0 16.1 16.3 14.5 14.8 
rs 9.7 10.1 12.6 12h 11.4 11.6 
80 7.4 7.6 9.5 9.6 8.7 8.8 
85 Bo 5./ 7.0 7.0 6.4 6.6 
90 43 44 on ai 48 49 
' Preliminary estimates. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Health Statistics Division. 


Table 4.3 
D\\ Death rates among people aged 65 and over from selected causes, 1980, 1994 and 1996 


Men Women Total 
1980 1994 1996 1980 1994 1996 1980 1994 1996 


Deaths per 100,000 population’ 


Cancer 1,414.8 1,543.8 1,544.2 794.9 918.1 888.1 1,054.4. 1,177.25 a iouie 
Heart disease 20201 1,720.7 | 1.72014 1,654.9 1,160.8 1,080.1 2,022.9 1,404.2 1,343.9 
Strokes 6123 416.8 ©4135 550.6 383.05 F3o7Ko 578.5 399.6 382.6 
Respiratory diseases 624.0 675.6 676.6 251.2 360.7 347.9 400.2 485.0 470.9 
Chronic liver disease and cirrhosis 96.5 49.0 48.9 21.8 22.6 19.3 37.1 34.1 32.3 
Total all causes 6,369.1. 5:59/.9 .5:632,7 4108.9 3,806.9 3,618.8 5,055.9 4,559.5 4,429.9 


' Figures are age-standardized to the 1991 population. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Health Statistics Division. 
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& Table 4.4 
\\ Death rates among men and women aged 65 and over from selected causes, 1980 and 1996 


Seniors aged 


65-74 75-84 85 and over 
1980 1996 1980 1996 1980 1996 
Deaths per 100,000 population’ 
Cancer 
Men 1,074.2 1,090.6 1,919.2 1,963.2 2,989.6 SMOT2 
Women 590.2 672.3 968.7 1,095.9 1,485.4 1,601.7 
Total 811.0 864.3 1,350.1 1,438.2 1,854.6 2,052.2 
Heart Disease 
Men 1,521.0 858.4 3,330.0 2,240.9 7,987.8 5,653.1 
Women 702.4 374.6 2,134.6 1,368.4 6,151.4 4,780.1 
Total 1,075.8 596.7 2,602.2 1,712.8 6,633.4 5,041.4 
Strokes 
Men 257.8 155.3 892.4 565.1 22129 1,606.4 
Women 181.4 102.8 740.1 455.0 2,286.4 17 ts/ 
Total 216.3 126.9 801.3 498.4 2,281.8 1,683.7 
Respiratory diseases 
Men 285.2 23781 845.7 899.6 2,383.4 2,829.9 
Women 94.7 2a 291.7 424.2 1,126.4 1,554.5 
Total 181.6 177.6 514.0 611.8 1,548.3 1,936.1 


Chronic liver disease 
and cirrhosis 


Men 69.2 55.6 47.5 31.0 28.4 31.0 

Women 20.0 18.5 GWE 14.5 52 145. 

Total 45.3 Shoes 29.0 19.4 19.6 19.4 
Total all causes 

Men 3,789.3 2,936.3 BVI1F T20l\ 18,958.4 18,019.9 

Women 1,933.1 sy heer 5,186.1 4,478.0 14,427.4 13,982.7 

Total PRT he yt 220 leo 6,520.6 5,566.9 15,947.9 15,190.8 


’ Figures are age-standardized to the 1991 population. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Health Statistics Division. 
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Table 4.5 
\\ Cancer death rates among people aged 60 and over, by type of cancer, 1980 and 1998" 


People aged 
60-69 70-79 80 and over 
1980 1998 — 1980 1998 1980 1998 
Deaths per 100,000 population 

Lung 

Men 290.5 280.3 471.2 518.8 460.8 638.4 

Women 67.4 144.2 85.8 222.0 76.8 204.8 

Total 172.0 210.2 253.2 350.0 + 213.4 352.4 
Breast 

Women 93.2 80.8 121.8 136.2 168.9 2315 
Prostate 

Men 441 5o.2 170.5 212.8 510.2 655.7 
Colorectal 

Men 85.6 75.3 185.0 15a:0 Ooo 279.5 

Women 62.5 ay? (deans 84.8 262.3 204.8 

Total oes 5a 154.8 114.2 284.2 230.3 
Other cancers 

Men 340.6 ost 636.6 618.5 1,036.4 1,118.1 

Women 225.9 228.3 419.4 434.9 773.9 801.4 

Total 279.7 279.4 513.8 Bla 867.3 909.3 
All cancers 

Men 760.9 744.6 1,463.2 1,503.1 Doo 2,691.8 

Women 449.0 494.4 758.7 877.8 1,282.0 1,442.6 

Total 595.2 615.7 1,064.8 1,147.6 165553 1,867.9 


’ Figures for 1998 are estimated rates. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Demography Division; and National Cancer Institute of Canada, Canadian Cancer Statistics, 1998. 
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Table 4.6 


\\ Number of new cases of selected cancers per 100,000 people aged 60 and over, 1980 and 1998' 


People aged 
60-69 70-79 80 and over 
1980 1998 1980 1998 1980 1998 
New cases per 100,000 population 

Lung 

Men 340.3 350.4 508.9 558.7 421.1 586.7 

Women 88.3 197.8 93.4 252.0 76.4 204.8 

Total 206.4 271.8 274.0 384.4 199.1 334.8 
Breast 

Women 249.8 354.4 OR hap 423.8 320.8 409.6 
Prostate 

Men 199.8 385.4 548.9 917.8 931.9 1,311.4 
Colorectal 

Men 192.4 227.8 341.3 385.8 524.9 534.9 

Women 152.3 131.9 258.6 242.2 408.6 374.0 

Total Gs | 178.3 294.5 304.1 450.0 428.8 
Other cancers 

Men 604.0 621.9 985.8 1,024.2 1,342.1 1,363.2 

Women 454.4 461.5 643.4 686.1 847.2 881.6 

Total 524.6 543.5 792.2 832.0 1,023.3 1,045.5 
All cancers 

Men 1,336.5 1,585.4 2,384.9 2,886.5 3,220.1 3,796.1 

Women 944.8 1145.5 I2672 1,604.3 1,653.0 1,870.1 


Total 1,128.5 1,363.1 1 f52i8 2,157.4 CaO ER OLSENT 


' Figures for 1998 are estimated rates. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Demography Division; and National Cancer Institute of Canada, Canadian Cancer Statistics, 1998. 
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Suicide rates, 1996 


Men Women Total 
Suicides per 100,000 population 

People aged: 
15-24 23.8 46 14.4 
25-44 28.4 7.8 18.2 
45-64 25.0 8.6 16.8 
65-74 24.3 5.4 14.1 
75-84 27.4 3.6 13.0 
85 and over 36.8 3.3 13.3 
Total 65 and over 26.1 45 13.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Health Statistics Division. 
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Table 4.8 
\\ General health of people living in a private household, 1996-1997, 


Percentage describing their health as 


SS 


Excellent Very good Good Fair Poor Total 
% 
People aged: 
25-54 
Men 27:1 41.7 24.7 hy flees 100.0 
Women 27.4 39.4 Poe 6.4 1.5 100.0 
Total 27.2 40.6 24.9 5.8 1.4 100.0 
55-64 
Men 19.9 31.9 31.9 1% 47 100.0 
Women 17.8 34.3 313 lz 46 100.0 
Total 18.8 33.2 31.6 11.9 46 100.0 
65-74 
Men 13.6 30.0 34.3 16.5 sty 100.0 
Women 13.0 28.3 41.4 13.0 4.2 100.0 
Total 13.3 29.0 38.3 14.6 4.8 100.0 
75-84 
Men 10.1 24.9 39.5 17.4 8.2 100.0 
Women 11.9 25.9 34.7 2V.4 6.1 100.0 
Total fe 4 25.4 36.7 19.7 7.0 100.0 
85 and over 
Men 29.1 38.2 16.5 9.9 100.0 
Women 6.4 28.5 34.8 19.0 11.3 100.0 
Total 6.4 28.8 36.1 18.0 10.8 100.0 
Total 65 and over 
Men 12.0 28.4 36.1 16.8 6.7 100.0 
Women 124 27.0 38.8 16.2 54 100.0 


Total 12.1 PAGS) 37.6 16.4 6.0 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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& Table 4.9 
j Percentage of seniors living in a private household reporting selected 
i) chronic conditions diagnosed by a health professional, 1996-1997 


Seniors aged 


65-74 75-84 85 and over Total 65 and over 
Men Women _ Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women _ Total 
% 
Food allergies oul 8.1 5.9 3.6 74 5.8 3.8 45 4.2 3.3 7.6 5 ii 
Other allergies 10.9 PO Ome wie 9.1 19'35 bie 6.5 9.4 8.3 10.0 20.6 16.0 
Asthma 6.0 5.6 5.8 5.2 ee 6.3 32 ERO oO ey) 5.6 5.9 5.8 
Arthritis/rheumatism O22 456 39.6 36.0 51:9) 452 43.1 59 SrPodsl 34.1 48.7 42.4 
Back problems 15.4 17.6. 16:6 12.8 Toe 16:8 20.3 158) oar 14.9 18.1, 164 
High blood pressure 28.2 34.0 314 26.0 AO 335.2 27.4 Repo wh le? 27.4 36.4 32.6 
Migraine headaches 2.4 6.2 4.4 = 3.8 Zh = == = 1.9 Be 3.8 
Chronic bronchitis/ 
emphysema 6.3 49 ee) 8.2 7.0 is -- 3.0 3.4 6.8 5.4 6.0 
Sinusitis 40 6.3 5.3 a 5.8 5.4 -- 3.4 2a 4.2 5.9 | 
Diabetes 11.2 8.8 9.9 13.6 Oa ilies -- Vi Anemia 12.4 90 10.4 
Heart disease AST, 1h 133 22.4 1845) 204 20.1 20.0.8 18.1 144 16.0 
Ulcers 5.6 38 43 6.3 41 5.0 iy 6.6 47 5 3.8 46 
Cataracts 6.6 10.9 9.0 19.4 25.07 pezoU 28.6 32,0 Molo 12.0 17.3 50 
Cancer 5 4.2 47 6.4 49 5.6 10.8 3.9 6.5 6.0 44 5.1 
Effects of a stroke ore) 2.1 on hes) 3.8 58) CT 8.2 8.0 5.0 ol 3.9 
Urinary incontinence 2.9 5 41 Te 8.4 7.9 Bie: 13.4 P08 44 6.8 5.8 
Glaucoma 3.6 OW. Ou 6.2 7.0 6.7 3.9 8.7 6.9 44 52 4.9 


Any long-term condition 76.4 O2:40e 6/7 97/ 81.6 88.9 85.8 76.8 "88.1 8 83:8 78.0 849 81.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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@ iTable 4.10 
IX Percentage of people living in a private household limited in at least 
some activities because of a chronic health condition, 1996-1997 


Men Women Total 
% 

People aged: 
25-54 9.5 BEA 10.9 
55-64 20.7 20.7 20.7 
65-74 22.8 20.9 OMT 
75-84 33.8 34.8 34.4 
85 and over 42.4 D319 49.5 
Total 65 and over 27.4 28.0 27.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 


Table 4.11 
IX Percentage of people living in a private household with long-term disabilities or handicaps, 1996-1997 


Men Women Total 
% 

People aged: 
25-54 8.6 9.6 9.1 
55-64 19.7 19.4 19.6 
65-74 222 19.7 20.8 
75-84 28.9 27.0 27.8 
85 and over 46.0 44.4 45.0 
Total 65 and over 25.8 24.0 24.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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Table 4.12 
IX Percentage of people living in a private household experiencing chronic pain or discomfort, 1996-1997 


Men Women Total 
% 

People aged: 
25-54 11.0 12.4 iy bf 
55-64 18.1 22.9 20.6 
65-74 19.9 23.9 pedi 
75-84 25.1 4 26.2 
85 and over 37.4 Whee 37.3 
Total 65 and over 22.6 26.0 24.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 


Table 4.13 
IX, Percentage of people living in a private household injured’ in the past 12 months, 1996-1997 


Men Women Total 


People aged: ; 

25-54 11.8 8.3 10.1 
55-64 6.5 10.0 8.3 
65-74 a 5.8 4.9 
75-84 5.2 8.0 6.8 
85 and over 5.9 9.7 8.3 
Total 65 and over 4.3 6.8 Or 


SS 


' Refers to injuries that were serious enough to limit normal activities. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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Table 4.14 


\\ Percentage of people living in a private household with memory problems, 1996-1997 


Men Women Total 
% 

People aged: 
25-54 11.3 13.6 12.4 
55-64 16.3 18.3 1s 
65-74 23.4 23.0 23.2 
75-84 36.2 29.4 32.4 
85 and over 48.1 40.3 43.2 
Total 65 and over 29.0 26.5 27.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 


@ Table 4.15 
IX\ Percentage of people living in a private household with vision’ problems, 1996-1997 


Men Women Total 
% 

People aged: 
15-64 1.0 1.0 1.0 
65-74 ie 3.1 2.6 
75-84 sail 6.7 5.4 
85 and over 10.4 16.0 13.9 
Total 65 and over 3.1 5.3 4.4 


' Refers to those who cannot see well enough to read, even with corrective lenses. 
- Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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Table 4.16 
D\\\ Percentage of people living in a private household with hearing’ problems, 1996-1997 


Men Women Total 
% 

People aged: 
25-64 0.7 0.6 0.6 
65-74 3.4 1.8 25 
75-84 9.1 | 3.9 6.1 
85 and over eve 12.4 Ada? 
Total 65 and over Deh 3.3 43 


' Refers to those who cannot hear a normal conversation, even with a hearing aid. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 


& Table 4.17 


\\ Percentage of people living in a private household consulting with a health care professional in the past 
7\\_ 12 months, 1996-1997 


. . Total 
Family consulting 
doctor/ with any 
general Other — Dentist/ Social health 
practi- Eye medical ortho- Chiro- Physio- worker/ Psycho- Speech profes- 
tioner — specialist doctor — dontist Nurse practor therapist counselor logist therapist sional 
% 

People aged: 
25-54 75.8 31.6 238 61.8 sy 11.9 7.0 ao 3.0 1.0 91.8 
59-64 83.6 38.8 28.0 49.2 5.1 10.9 Tei 1.8 LZ 0.8 93.1 
65-74 87.0 47.8 29.4 41.3 6.0 7.9 5.1 1.6 0.4 ifs) 94.6 
75-84 91.4 Bon 30.0 33.9 8.7 7.4 6.5 share 0.3 1.9 96.9 
85 and over 91.8 54.9 26.6 28.4 15.9 8.9 10.1 4.0 0.1 4.0 96.9 
Total 65 and over 88.7 50.8 29.4 38.1 7.6 7.8 5.9 1.8 0.4 iar 95.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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Table 4.18 


IX, Hospital separations and average days per separation in general and allied special hospitals, 1996-1997 


Separations’ per Average days 
100,000 population per visit 

Males Females Total Males Females Total 
People aged: 
Under 1 25,002 18,838 22,284 5.4 5.6 og 
1-4 6,809 5,199 6,055 3.0 3.4 3.2 
5-14 2,940 2,605 Zt 44 44 44 
15-19 3,456 7,607 5,473 6.0 42 48 
20-24 20 13,364 8,352 f2 3.0 43 
25-34 3,974 16,814 10,321 7.0 3.8 44 
35-44 Sea 8,803 6,956 lee 6.0 6.5 
45-64 10,593 9,883 10,235 8.6 9.2 8.9 
65-74 26,869 20,296 23,318 2a 13.8 12.9 
75 and over 46,661 36,248 40,132 Weed 2a 20.5 


Total 65 and over 34,173 27,062 30,361 14.6 19.4 isl 


' Hospital separations refer to the discharge or death of an inpatient. They include individual cases separated, not persons separated, that is, an individual may be 
counted on more than one occasion. 
Source: Canadian Institute for Health Information, Hospital Morbidity Database. 


© Table 4.19 


IX Percentage of people living in a private household taking medications 
) in the two days before the survey, by the number of medications’, 1996-19970 


Percentage taking 


Total taking 
One Two at least 
medication or more one medication 
% 

People aged: 
25-54 29.4 173 46.7 
55-64 30.7 39.8 70.6 
65-74 30.4 52.4 82.8 
75-84 26.2 61.4 87.6 
85 and over 20.4 64.6 85.0 
Total 65 and over Ue 56.2 84.4 


’ Includes both prescription and over-the-counter medications. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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& Table 4.20 
\\ Percentage of people living in a private household taking selected medications in the month before the survey, 
1996-1997 
People aged 
Total 65 
20-54 55-64 65-74 75-84 85 and over and over 
% 
Pain relievers 65.2 61.9 60.5 63.8 64.9 61.9 
Tranquilizers 2.4 43 5.0 48 5.4 49 
Anti-depressants 3.9 40. 3.9 48 == 44 
Sleeping pills 2s 43 6.2 peg LOT, 9.6 7.9 
Blood pressure medication 40 20.4 Slal S08) Sol 32.6 
Other heart medication 1.4 Gp 14.7 24.8 27.8 18.8 
Cough or cold remedies 17.4 12.1 10.1 9.0 Tes) 9.5 
Penicillin/other antibiotics 8.4 74 7.0 6.4 43 6.6 
Asthma medication 40 5.4 5.6 6.1 on 5.6 
Allergy medicines 79 5.4 3.8 2.4 1.4 m2 
Pills to control diabetes 0.8 4.1 7.0 Ta 10.8 iS 
Stomach remedies 0.0 10.9 10.4 12.6 9.3 nbfee) 
Thyroid medication 3.2 6.6 Ties) 8.8 6.1 7.9 
Hormones for menopause 
or aging symptoms' he 26.3 1331 6.1 0.7 9.9 
Diuretics or water pills 1.5 5.4 10.1 ee 13.9 11.0 


‘Includes women only. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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Table 4.21 
IX Smoking status of people living in a private household, 1996-1997 
Daily Occasional Former Never 
smokers smokers daily smokers ' smoked 
% 
People aged: 
25-54 
Men 30.6 4.2 24.4 36.6 
Women 25.6 ay) 22 43.6 
Total 28.1 3.9 23.6 40.1 
55-64 
Men 23.4 out 44.2 26.3 
Women 19.4 2.0 25.6 48.9 
Total 21.3 2.3 34.5 38.1 
65-74 
Men 17.4 2.4 50.8 25a 
Women 12.6 23 26.4 54.7 
Total 14.7 2.4 3h3 41.6 
75-84 
Men Teel -- 54.4 26.6 
Women 77 3.6 rasa 58.7 
Total 10.0 2.8 36.4 45.1 
85 and over 
Men -- -- 54.6 25.4 
Women -- -- 14.1 77.9 
Total 2.4 -- 29.6 57.8 
Total 65 and over 
Men 15H 2.4 522 25.6 
Women 10.2 2.4 24.4 57,9 


Total 12.3 2.4 36.4 43.9 


' Includes people who smoke occasionally. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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Table 4.22 
D\\ Percentage of people living in a private household who used alcohol, by frequency, 1996-1997 


Regular Occasional 
drinkers’ drinkers? Abstainers 
% 
People aged: 
25-54 
Men 72.0 13.0 48 
Women 49.1 214 9.3 
Total 60.6 20:2 7.0 
55-64 
Men 63.0 14.8 7.0 
Women 40.4 26.1 w|i 
Total 51.2 20.7 10.2 
65-74 
Men 53.4 175 ree 
Women $555) 23.4 17.9 
Total 42.2 20.8 13.1 
75-84 
Men 39.7 22.4 9.3 
Women 23.4 22.1 23.9 
Total 30.3 22.2 Wf 
85 and over 
Men 42.7 VET 11.9 
Women 19.6 16.3 36.2 
Total 28.4 16.8 26.9 
Total 65 and over 
Men 48.5 19.0 8.2 
Women 29.1 22.4 242 
Total 37.4 21.0 15.6 


Refers to people who take a drink at least once a month. 
2 Refers to people who take a drink less than once a month. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey. 
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Education and Literacy 


Gy 4 : Feaeatonal attainment of seniors 


: ~ Seniors have relatively low levels of formal educational training. As of 1996, for example, only 8% of all 
_ Canadians aged 65 and over had a university degree, compared with 13% of those aged 55 to 64 and 
over 20% of those between the ages of 25 and 54. (Table 5.1) 


a In fact, the majority of today's seniors, over six out of ten, never completed high school. Of these, 25% 
had attended, but had not graduated from high school, while 37% had less than a Grade 9 education. 


It should be pointed out, however, that the educational opportunities and facilities that were available to 
today's seniors when they were young were considerably more limited than they were for subsequent 
generations. As such, the educational attainment levels of seniors will be greater in the future than they 
are today, just as today's seniors are actually better educated than seniors were in the past. 


Educational differences by age and gender 


Senior men are somewhat more likely than senior women to be university graduates. In 1996, 11% of 
men aged 65 and over, versus 6% of their female counterparts, were university graduates. (Table 5.2) 


_ The difference between the proportions of senior men and women with university degrees, however, will 
oe likely decline in the future as this gap is smaller among men and women in age groups under age 65; 
ae indeed, women make up the majority of all university students in Canada today. 


The formal educational attainment of seniors is also lower among those in older age groups than among 
younger seniors. In 1996, for example, 6% of Seniors aged 85 and over had a university degree, compared 
with 7% of those aged 75 to 84 and 9% of 65- to 74-year-olds. At the same time, almost half (48%) of all 
those aged 85 and over had less than a Grade 9 education, compared with 39% of those aged 75 to 84 
and 34% of those aged 65 to 74. Again, however, these differences reflect, to a large degree, variation in 
educational opportunities available to succeeding generations. 


Going back to class 
While seniors have relatively low levels of formal educational experience, a substantial number are currently 


enrolled in some type of adult education program. In 1997, just over 175,000 Canadians aged 65 and 
« over, 5% of the total senior population, were enrolled in some kind of educational program’ . 


' Source: Statistics Canada, 1998 Adult Education and Training Survey. 
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- Education and literacy 


The largest number of seniors participating in education or training programs in 
1997, just under 100,000, or 3% of all seniors, were involved in non-academic 
courses, workshops, seminars, or tutorials. A similar number of seniors, about 
85,000, were taking hobby, recreational, or personal interest courses, while a 
small number of seniors, about 6,000 in total, were taking courses leading to a 


degree, certificate, or diploma. 
Low literacy levels 


Partly as a result of their relative lack of formal 
educational experience, many seniors have difficulty 
reading. In 1994, over half of all Canadians aged 66 
and over performed at the lowest level on the prose 
scale in the International Adult Literacy Survey. That 
year, 53% were able to perform only simple reading 
tasks, such as locating one piece of information in a 
text. (Chart 5.1) 


Computer usage among seniors 


A growing number of seniors have computers in their 
homes. In 1997, 18% of households headed by 
someone aged 65 and over owned a computer, up 
from 5% in 1990. (Chart 5.2) 


The proportion of senior households with a computer, 
though, is still well below that of households with head 
under age 65. In 1997, 13% of senior households owned 
a computer, compared with 42% of household headed 
by someone under age 65. 


Senior family households are generally more likely to 
have a computer than seniors who live alone. In 1997, 
18% of family households headed by someone aged 65 
and over had a computer, compared with just 7% of 
seniors who lived by themselves. As well, among seniors 
who live alone, men were twice as likely as women to 
own a computer: 10% versus 5%? .. 


Seniors are also less likely than younger people to 
use computer communications services, such as the 
Internet. In 1997, just 6% of households with head 
aged 65 and over reported computer communications 
usage at any location, including home, work, or school; 
this compared with almost 40% of households with 
head aged either 35 to 54 or under 35, and 21% of 
those with head aged 55 to 64. (Chart 5.3) 


? Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-010-XPB, February 1999. 


Chart 5.1 


| } Percentage of the population at the lowest literacy level, 
/) 1994 
i i > i == FTE ___==—=_=_—__=__—__ 


53.0% 


21.0%* 
12.0%* 


11.0%* 


16-25 


26-35 36-45 46-55 56-65 66 and 


over 
People aged 


* Figure should be used with caution because of the small size of the sample. 
Source: Statistics Canada, International Adult Literacy Survey. 


Chart 5.2 
Percentage of households with computers, 1990-1997 
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41.7% 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-218-XPB. 
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© Chart 5.3 


| Percentage of households using computer communications, 
/) by age of household head, 1997 
ee eee ees 


37.9% 38.5% 


21.1% 


Under 35 35-54 95-64 


65 and over Total 


Household head aged 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-010-XPB. 
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Education and Literacy 


The relatively low rate of computer communications 
use by seniors reflects, at least in part, the fact that 
senior households are much less likely than other 
households to be connected to the Internet. In 1997, 
only 4% of households headed by someone aged 
65 and over had Internet service, compared with 
15% of households with head under age 65. The 
proportion of senior households with an Internet 
connection that year, however, was double what it 
was just a year earlier, when the figure was only 
Ze. 


3 Source: Statistics Canada, Household Facilities and Equipment 
Survey, 1997. 


Education and Literacy 


@ Table 5.1 
IX, Educational attainment, 1996 
People aged 
25-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over — 
% 

Less than Grade 9 41 alge 24.4 36.8 
Some secondary 16.6 Was 22.7, 24.7 
High school graduate 19.3 20.0 17.4 14.4 
Non-university postsecondary 31.0 24.9 19.1 13.4 
University without degree 8.3 6.1 3.6 2.6 
University graduate 20.7 20.4 12.8 8.1 


Total ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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Education and Literacy 


® Table 5.2 
IX Educational attainment of seniors, 1996 
Less than Some High school Non-university University University 
Grade 9 secondary graduate postsecondary without degree graduate Total 
% 
Seniors aged: 
65-74 
Men 34.5 22.0 15.0 13.8 a2 11.4 100.0 
Women 34.2 26.9 15.0 14.9 2s) 6.5 100.0 
Total 34.4 24.6 15.0 14.4 2.8 8.8 100.0 
75-84 
Men 39.8 22.8 14.4 lel 2 9.6 100.0 
Women 39.0 27a 13.9 123 Die 5.6 100.0 
Total 39.3 25.4 14.0 11.8 2.4 Fe 100.0 
85 and over 
Men 49.4 19.4 11.4 9.2 Ded 8.3 100.0 
Women 47.0 yaa 10.9 12.6 1.9 4.9 100.0 
Total 47.8 DAN 11.0 11.4 2.0 6.1 100.0 
65 and over 
Men 36.9 22.1 14.6 12.8 3.0 10.7 100.0 
Women 36.8 26.6 14.3 13.9 2.4 6.1 100.0 
Total 36.8 24.7 14.4 13.4 2.6 8.1 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 Census of Canada. 
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Paid Work and Volunteer Participation 


Few seniors employed 


While the majority of Canadians seniors are retired’, a substantial number are still part of the paid 
workforce. In 1998, just over 225,000 people aged 65 and over, 6% of the total senior population, Bee 


jobs. (Table 6.1) 


The proportion of seniors currently with jobs, though, is lower than it was in the mid-1970s, when around i 
9% were part of the paid workforce. Most of this decline, however, occurred in the 1970s and 1980s. In 
fact, there has been little change in the proportion of seniors in the paid workforce since the early 1990s. 


Among seniors, men are considerably more likely than women to be working outside the home.In 1998, 
10% of men aged 65 and over were part of the paid workforce, compared with 3% of seniorwomen.The = 
share of senior men with jobs, though, is down sharply from 1976, when 16% were employed. incontrast, 
there was only asmall change, from 4% to 3%, in the proportion of senior women eeepatna| in the paid ‘i base 


workforce in this period. 


Decline in employment among men aged 55 to 64 


One of the most dramatic labour force trends in Canada in the last several decades hasbeenthedecline 
in the workforce participation of men aged 55 to 64. Between 1976 and 1995, the proportion of these 
men with jobs fell from 74% to 54%. The employment level of men in this age range, though, has rebounded | 


somewhat since 1995, rising to 56% in 1998. (Table 6,1) 


In contrast to men aged 55 to 64, the share of women in this age range participating in the paid workforce 


has increased since the mid-1970s. In 1998, 36% of these women were employed outside the home, up 
from 30% in 1976. Wamen in this age range, however, are still considerably less likely than their male 


counterparts to be employed outside the home. 
Many senior women never part of paid workforce 
A substantial proportion of senior women have never been part of the paid workforce. In 1998, 22% ofall 


women aged 65 and over, compared with just 2% of men in this age range, had never worked outside the 
home. (Chart 6.1) 


' Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-546-XPE. 
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Chart 6.1 
Percentage of the population never employed, 1998 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Paid Work and Volunteer Participation 


This situation will change in the future, however, 
because women in younger age groups are currently 
much more likely to be part of the paid workforce 
than were their senior counterparts. Indeed, by 1998, 
only 11% of women aged 55 to 64, and just 5% of 
those aged 25 to 54, had never been employed 
outside the home. 


Part-time work 


Many employed seniors work part-time. In 1998, 41% 
of all people aged 65 and over who participated in 
the paid workforce were employed on a part-time 
basis. In contrast, this was the case for only 19% of 
workers aged 55 to 64 and just 13% of those 
between the ages of 25 and 54. On the other hand, 
employed 15- to 24-year-olds, among whom the 
figure was 45%, were slightly more likely than seniors 
to work part-time that year. (Chart 6.2) 


As in other age groups, employed senior women 
are more likely than their male counterparts to be 
employed part-time. In 1998, 57% of women aged 
65 and over who participated in the paid workforce 
worked part-time, compared with 34% of employed 
senior men. 


Many self-employed or unpaid family workers 


Almost two out of three employed seniors are either 
self-employed or unpaid family workers. In 1998, 638% 
of all those aged 65 and over who participated in the 
paid workforce were in one of these categories. This 
was over twice the figure for employed people aged 55 
to 64, only 29% of whom were self-employed or unpaid 
family workers that year; it was also almost three times 
the figure for those aged 45 to 54 (22%) and four times 
that for 25- to 44-year-olds (16%). (Chart 6.3) 


Senior men are more likely than senior women to 
be either self-employed or unpaid family workers. In 


1998, 67% of employed men aged 65 and over, versus 53% of their female 
counterparts, were in one of these categories. 


Occupational distribution of employed seniors 


A relatively large share of employed seniors work in agriculture. In 1998, 19% of 
all people aged 65 and over who participated in the paid workforce worked in 
agriculture, compared with only 3% of the labour force aged 15 to 64. (Table 6.2) 
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As a result, seniors represent a substantial share of 
the agricultural workforce in Canada. In 1998, 10% 
of all agriculture workers were aged 65 and over, 
whereas seniors made up only 2% of the overall 
workforce. (Chart 6.4) 


Seniors make up an even greater share of those 
employed in religious professions. In 1998, 14% of all 
people employed in these professions were aged 65 
and over. Seniors also made up 2% of both the sales 
and transportation workforces in Canada, while they 
represented 1% or less of those employed in all other 
occupational groups. 


As with younger workers, there are differences in the 
occupational distributions of employed senior men and 
women. Senior men were considerably more likely 
than their female counterparts to work in agriculture, 
manufacturing, construction, and transportation in 
1998; they were also more likely to have managerial 
jobs. In contrast, senior women were more likely to 
work in clerical, sales, or service occupations. That 
year, 55% of all women aged 65 and over with jobs, 
versus 27% of employed senior men, worked in one 
of these areas. (Table 6.2) 


Unemployment among seniors 


A small number of seniors are officially unemployed, 
that is, they are out of work, but are looking for a job. 
In 1998, just 3% of labour force participants aged 65 
and over were unemployed, compared with around 
7% for both those aged 25 to 54 and 55 to 64 and 
15% for 15- to 24-year-olds. (Chart 6.5) 


Formal volunteer activities 


While relatively few seniors are still in the paid 
workforce, many more stay active in their communities 
through participation in formal volunteer activities. In 
1997, more than 800,000 Canadians aged 65 and 
over, 23% of the total senior population, participated 
in these kinds of activities. (Chart 6.6) 


Seniors, though, are somewhat less likely than people 
in younger age ranges to participate in formal 
volunteer activities. In 1997, 23% of seniors were 
involved in such activities, compared with 30% of 
people aged 55 to 64 and 33% of those between the 
ages of 25 and 54. (Chart 6.6) 


Chart 6.3 
Percentage of workers who were self-employed or unpaid 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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& Chart 6.5 Seniors are somewhat less likely than younger adults 
\\ Unemployment rates, 1998 to participate in formal volunteer activities, in part, 
t because many seniors, especially those in older age 
ee § orOups, are prevented from doing so by health 
Bl Men Women I Total limitations. Indeed, almost two out of three seniors 


that did not engage in formal volunteer work in 1997 
reported it was because they were physically unable 
to participate’. 


However, while a smaller percentage of seniors than 
other adults engage in volunteer activities, those 
seniors that do participate spend considerably more 
abe time on these activities than younger people. In 1997, 


% 11% 


3.0% 


2.6% 


a a ae senior volunteers averaged 3.9 hours per week on 
15-24 95-54 55-64 65 ahd over these activities, compared with 3.1 hours for 
Labour force participants aged volunteers aged 45 to 64 and 2.7 hours for those 

aged 25 to 447. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 

Senior volunteers are active in a wide range of 
volunteer activities including participation as unpaid 
board or committee members; organizing and 


Chart 6.6 supervising group activities; canvassing and 
j Percentage participating in formal volunteer activities, 1997 fundraising; providing care and support to others 
/) through an agency; collecting, serving, and delivering 


food; doing executive and administrative work; and 
[2] Men Bl Women HB Total engaging in public education and lobbying activities’. 


36.7% Informal volunteer activity 
Ba 33. 


Even greater numbers of seniors participate in 
informal volunteer activities outside their homes. In 
1997, 58% of all seniors participated in such 
endeavours. (Chart 6.7) 


As with formal volunteer work, seniors participate in 
a wide range of informal volunteer activities including 
visiting other seniors; providing babysitting services; 
helping with shopping and transportation; providing 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey on Giving, Volunteering and Participating. care and support to the sick; helping out with 
housework; writing letters and helping fill out forms; 
and helping with gardening, household maintenance, 
and snow shovelling?. 


25-54 55-64 65 and over 
People aged 


Among seniors, men and women are about as likely to engage in informal volunteer 
activities. There are differences, though, in the types of these activities engaged 
in by senior women and men. Senior women, for example, are more likely to help 
others with housework, do babysitting, visit with other seniors, and provide care 
and support for the sick. Senior men, on the other hand, are more likely to help 
with gardening, household maintenance, snow shovelling, shopping, and 
transportation, as well as writing letters and filling out forms?. 


2 Source: Statistics Canada, 1997 National Survey on Giving, Volunteering and Participating. 
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Charitable donations © Chart 6.7 


h Percentage participating in informal help outside household, 1997 
Many seniors also contribute to volunteer activities / 
| 


by making financial donations. In 1997, 80% of all 
seniors made at least one such contribution. This was Men [Women El Total 
about the same as figures in younger age groups; 
seniors, however, made larger contributions, on 
average, than people in other age groups. That year, 
seniors donated an average of $328 to charities, 
compared with $313 among those aged 55 to 64, 
$291 among those aged 45 to 54, $260 for 35- to 44- 
year-olds, and $160 among those aged 25 to 34?. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Survey on Giving, Volunteering and Participating. 
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® Table 6.1 
IX Percentage employed, 1976-1998 
People aged 
15-24 25-54 55-64 65 and over 
Men Women _ Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
% 

1976 59.4 506% * 55.0 90.4 487 69.7 73.6 30d Fai ies 4.1 9.3 
1977 59.1 BO dum O4i 7 89.7 50:1, exO0 (25 30.4 50.7 1533 43 9.2 
1978 59.7 51bee 55.6 89.8 5A. alee 1200 30:9) Oey 15:0 45 9.1 
1979 62.3 5405 58:2 90.4 Lay ey (27 72.9 oyeeh yay ye 15:1 42 9.0 
1980 62.5 5548 59.0 90.0 SOA fo 72.8 alin aay iss, 14.6 43 8.8 
1981 62.6 5625 959.5 90.0 58.7 74.4 71.9 SPARHe Mets liye 13.9 44 8.5 
1982 55:3 5o.Ue OAs 85.8 HOP 20 68.5 31.6 49.2 13.6 42 8.3 
1983 54.3 52-988 53,0 84.6 59.1 719 66.4 30.9 47.9 12.8 3.9 7.8 
1984 56.8 54°04 554 84.7 60.4 72.6 65.5 30:99 (47.5 ive 42 7.8 
1985 57.8 5Ottee ©5720 85.7 62.2 74.0 64.4 oh eye Vie 12.1 42 7.6 
1986 60.2 57.pet 208.9 86.5 64.2%" 75.4 63.6 SLO 67, ALS 3.6 7.0 
1987 61.8 5G @nn00.3 87.2 GoiGiee 70.5 62.1 32.0) 46:8 11.6 3.4 6.9 
1988 63.5 599 T61/ 87.9 67:9) 87010 62.4 Gor 44, P12 aye 6.9 
1989 64.4 61.0. 62,7 88.0 69.1 78.6 62.0 32.00" 46.6 10.8 40 6.9 
1990 61.5 59.4 60.4 86.6 7007 “Wo 60.9 smen FA) 112 aa 6.9 
1991 56.1 56.8 56:5 83.8 69.2 76.4 yee 32.8 44.8 10.9 | 6.6 
1992 53.4 54.00 53.7, 81.8 60/4) (52 56.0 33.2, 44.4 10.4 3.3 6.4 
1993 ban 52.3 0c 82.2 68.6 75.4 55.0 33.0 43.9 9.6 V8) 6.1 
1994 oe 1m 702.0 82.7 68.9 75.8 54.6 34.3 ~ 44.3 10.5 oS) 6.4 
1995 Dod SIGE 02:5 83.2 696 76.4 54.0 O04 * 43.6 9.8 oe 6.0 
1996 52.4 503% 51,5 83.1 69.9 76.5 54S 34.1 5 44.2 9.9 ats 6.2 
1997 5232 ADT S10 83.9 Obi © a2 56.1 Solu 44.7 9.9 3.4 6.2 
1998 53.0 52a! W526 84.7 7 {ep Or3 aloe, 05.65 945.4 10.3 3.3 6.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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@ Table 6.2 


\\ Occupational distribution, 1998 


Workers aged 
15-64 65 and over 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
% 
Managerial 13.9 14.2 14.1 13.0 10.1 1212 
Professional 
Teaching 2.9 6.8 47 1.0 47 az 
Medicine 1.9 9.4 es. 4.2 4.9 44 
Religion 0.3 0.1 0.2 2.8 0.9 23 
Other professional 10.8 7.6 9.3 9.7 8.2 8.9 
Total professional 15.9 23.9 19.6 17a 17.8 Th 
Clerical Did 27.9 13.8 2.0 19.9 GO 
Sales Dao? 10.3 10.0 14.4 Wee 163 
Service 10.5 WS) 13.6 10.3 1f.2 123 
Primary 
Farming 3.9 1.9 3.0 21.9 ae 19.0 
Other primary 1.8 0.1 1.0 = -- -- 
Total primary ali 2.0 40 24.2 12.9 20.8 
Manufacturing 18.8 5.5 12.7 8.2 2.8 6.6 
Construction 9.1 0.4 Dil 5.0 -- 3.6 
Transportation 6.2 0.8 3.7 49 == 3.8 
Other 48 bye 3.4 1.9 -- 15 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Total employed (000s) 7,643.8 6,456.4 14,100.2 158.8 67.4 226.2 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Pivetagé income of seniors rising 


The incomes of seniors have risen faster than those of people under the age of 65 since the early 1980s. 
In fact, the average income of people aged 65 and over in 1997 was 18% higher than it was in 1981, once 
the effects of inflation have been accounted for, whereas the figure among people aged 15 to 64 actually 
declined in the same period. (Chart 7.1) 


Seniors, however, still have lower incomes, on average, than people in most age groups under age 65. 
In 1997, people aged 65 and over had an average income from all sources of just over $20,000, 

nN ~ compared with $34,200 among. those aged 45 to 54, $32,300 among those aged 35 to 44, $27,300 
among people aged 55 to 64, and $26,700 among those aged 25 to 34. Seniors, though, did 
have considerably greater incomes than 15- to 24-year-olds, who averaged just over $10,000 that year. 
(Table 7.1) 


As in other age groups, men aged 65 and over have higher incomes than their female counterparts. In 
1997, senior men had an average income of $26,150, slightly more than $10,000 more than their female 
counterparts, among whom the figure was only $16,100. 


The incomes of both senior 
women and men, however, have 
risen since the early 1980s. The 
average annual income of men Chart 7.1 


oe 
a aged 65 and over in 1997 was I, Average real income, 1981 and 1997 
i 19% higher than in 1981, once the NY = ser arn cr 


effects of inflation had been 


accounted for, while the figure for Constant 1997 $ 
senior women was up 17% in the 
same period. (Chart 7.2) B25,098% — $2p4 


$20,451 


Incomes of elderly families ; $17,275 


There was a similar pattern 
among families. In 1997, families 
headed by someone aged 65 


and over had an average 1981 1997 1981 1997 
income of $43,351, a figure which 15-64 65 and over 
was considerably lower than People aged 


those for all two-spouse families 
headed by non-seniors, but 


Source: Statistics Canada, Income Statistics Division. 
» higher than those of familieS  cuumemumseense 
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headed by either a male or female lone-parent under 
the age of 65. (Chart 7.3) 


The real incomes of senior families, though, have 
generally risen faster than those of other families since 
the early 1980s. The average income of families with 
head aged 65 and over was 10% higher in 1997 than 
in 1980, once increases in the cost of living have been 


accounted for, whereas figures among families — 


headed by someone under age 65 varied from a 5% 
increase for these families with children to a 3% 
decline among male-headed lone-parent families. 


Among seniors who live with their spouse, men have 
considerably higher incomes than women. In 1997, 
married men aged 65 and over had an average 
income of $26,950, almost twice the figure for married 
women in this age range ($13,760). (Chart 7.4) 


Incomes of unattached seniors 


Unattached seniors’ also have lower average incomes 
than unattached individuals in most younger age 
ranges. In 1997, unattached individuals aged 65 and 
over had an average income of $19,950, whereas 
the figures among their counterparts between the 
ages of 25 and 64 ranged from over $31,000 for those 
aged 35 to 54 to $20,500 for those aged 60 to 64. 
Unattached seniors, however, had higher incomes 
than unattached individuals aged 15 to 24, who 
averaged $16,500 per person that year. (Table 7.2) 


As in the overall population, unattached senior men 
have considerably higher incomes than their female 
counterparts. In 1997, unattached men aged 65 and 
over had an average income of $24,300, almost 
$6,000 more than the figure for unattached senior 
women ($18,400). As well, the average income of 
these men in 1997 was 24% higher than it was in 
1980, once the effects of inflation have been 
accounted for, whereas there was only an 17% 
increase in the average incomes of unattached senior 
women in this period. (Chart 7.5) 


The average income of unattached seniors declines 
somewhat in older age groups. In 1997, unattached 
people aged 65 to 69 had an average income of 
$21,400, compared with $19,500 for those aged 70 
and over. (Table 7.2) 


' An unattached individual is a person who either lives alone or ina 
household where he/she is not related to other household members. 
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Income of seniors in the provinces 


Seniors in Ontario and the western provinces have 
higher incomes, on average, than those in Quebec 
and the Atlantic provinces. In 1997, seniors in both 
Ontario and British Columbia had an average income 
of over $22,000, while the figures were close to 
$22,000 in Alberta and almost $20,000 in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. In contrast, seniors in Quebec 
had an average income of $17,900 that year, while 
in the Atlantic provinces the figure ranged from 
almost $18,000 in New Brunswick to less than 
$15,000 in Newfoundland. (Table 7.3) 


There was a corresponding pattern in the incomes 
of families headed by seniors. In 1997, the average 
income of families with head aged 65 and over 
ranged from a high of almost $48,500 in Ontario to 
$29,800 in Newfoundland. Similarly, the figure among 
unattached seniors ranged from $21,100 in Ontario 
to $15,900 in Newfoundland. 


Sources of seniors’ income 


The largest share of the income of seniors comes from 
the Old Age Security (OAS) program. In 1997, 29% of 
all the income of seniors came from this program, 
while 21% came from private retirement pensions, 
21% came in the form of Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plan (C/QPP) benefits, 12% came from investments 
other than Registered Retirement Savings Plans 
(RRSPs), 8% was income from employment, and 
5% was income from RRSPs. (Table 7.4) 


Most of the gains in the overall average incomes of 
seniors, however, have come from work-related 
pensions. Between 1981 and 1997, for example, the 
share of the income of seniors coming from C/QPP 
doubled from 10% to 21%. In fact, total C/QPP 
benefits, averaged over all seniors, were almost 
$2,700 greater in 1997 than in 1981, once the effects 
of inflation were factored in. 


Similarly, the share of the income of seniors coming 
from private employment pensions almost doubled 
between 1981 and 1997, rising from 12% to 21%. 
In that period, there was a $2,100 per person 
increase in pay-outs from these pension plans, when 
averaged over all seniors. 


On the other hand, there has been little change in 
average Old Age Security payments received by 
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seniors in the past decade and a half. Indeed, the Chart 7.6 
average income received by people aged 65 and over IX, Percentage of taxfilers making RRSP contributions, 1997 
from this program in 1997 was a few dollars less per / 

person than in 1981, once the effects of inflation have argent es . 
been accounted for. As a result, the share of the pie 44.5% 
income of seniors coming from OAS fell from 34% to 35.1% : eS 
29% in this period. 


35.0% 


At the same time, there have been major declines in 12.1% 
the income of seniors coming from both investments 
and employment sources. In 1997, seniors received = _ — - ee 

an average of $2,280 less per person from investment Under 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and Total 
sources other than RRSPs than was the case in 1981, — over 

while there was an average decline of $550 per People aged 

senior in income from employment. As a result, the Source: Statistics Canada, Small Area and Administrative Data Division. 

share of all income of seniors coming from investment 
sources other than RRSPs fell from 27% in 1981 to 
12% in 1997, while the share accounted for by 
employment income dropped from 12% to 8% in the 
same period. 


Some of the decline in investment income received by seniors, however, has 
been offset by income from RRSPs. In 1997, people aged 65 and over received 
an average of about $900, or 5% of their total income, from these plans. 


As well, the share of the income of seniors derived from RRSPs may increase in 
the future because a growing number of Canadians are contributing to RRSPs. In _. 
1997, 30% of all tax filers contributed to an RRSP, including 45% of those aged 
45 to 54, 40% of those aged 35 to 44, and 35% of both those aged 25 to 34 and 
55 to 64. (Chart 7.6) 


Different seniors, different income sources 


There is also considerable variation in the impact of the various income sources 
on the incomes of senior men and women. Old Age Security benefits, for example, 
make up a particularly large share of the incomes of senior women. In 1997, 38% 
of all income of women aged 65 and over came from this program, compared 
with 21% of that of their male counterparts. (Table 7.5) 


In contrast, private employment-related retirement pensions provide a greater 
share of the income of senior men than that of senior women. In 1997, 27% of the 
income of men aged 65 and over came from these plans, more than twice the 
figure for senior women (13%). 


This difference results, in part, from the fact that historically women have been 
less likely than men to be part of the paid work force and were therefore less likely 
to contribute to a private pension plan. As well, because women’s earnings were 
lower than those of their male counterparts, their contributions, and therefore 
their subsequent benefits, were, in many cases also lower. 
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of women who are working continues to rise, while 
45.1% that of men is falling. In addition, the share of working 
women covered by these plans has grown in the 
last decade, while that of men has fallen. In 1997, 
40% of employed women were part of a Registered 
Pension Plan, up from 36% in 1989. In contrast, the 
share of employed men covered by these plans fell 
from 47% to 43% in the same period. (Chart 7.7) 


1989 1993 1997 In contrast to private retirement pensions, Canada/ 

Total Quebec Pension Plan benefits account for about the 
same share of the incomes of senior men and 
women. In 1997, 21% of all income of men aged 65 
and over and 22% of that of women in this age range 
came from this source. 


In terms of actual dollars, however, senior men received, on average, over $2,000 
more per year in C/QPP benefits in 1997 than senior women. Again, this difference 
reflects, in part, the fact that in the past women were less likely than their male 
counterparts to be employed, and were therefore less likely to contribute to this 
program. As well, even when these women were employed, their earnings were 
lower than those of men and as such, their C/QPP contributions were also lower. 
As aresult, their subsequent benefits are also lower. In addition, survivor benefits, 
which are received mostly by women, are only 60% the retirement pension the 
deceased spouse would have received. 


There are also differences in the distribution of the sources of income of seniors 
depending on their family status. Private employment-related retirement pensions, 
as well as income from employment, provide much greater shares of the income 
of families headed by seniors than that of unattached seniors, whereas Old Age 
Security and Canada and Quebec Pension Plan benefits provide greater shares 
of the income of unattached seniors. For example, in 1997, OAS benefits made 
up 33% of the income of unattached seniors, compared with 21% of that of families 
headed by people aged 65 and over. Similarly, C/QPP benefits represented 23% 
of the income of unattached seniors, versus 18% of that of families headed by 
seniors. (Table 7.6) 


Similarly, among unattached seniors, private retirement pensions and income 
from employment contribute larger shares of the income of men than that of their 
female counterparts, while unattached senior women receive a much greater 
share of their income from the Old Age Security program. In 1997, 37% of all 
income of unattached women aged 65 and over were OAS benefits, compared 
with 25% of that of unattached senior men. 
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Government income security programs for seniors 


The primary government transfer programs aimed at seniors are the Old Age 
Security (OAS) program and the Canada/Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP). OAS 
benefits are available to all Canadian citizens or legal residents aged 65 and over 
who have resided in Canada for a sufficient period. Seniors with little or no income 
other than OAS may also be eligible for additional benefits in the form of a 


Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS). 


C/QPP benefits are available as early as age 60 to those who contributed to 
these plans. These plans cover all employees and self-employed people in Canada, ° 
except those with very small earnings; for those covered, contributions are 
compulsory. As well, survivors of deceased contributors to these programs are 
entitled to benefits. 


Low income among seniors 


Less than one in five seniors in Canada lives in a low-income situation. In 
1997, almost two thirds of a million people aged 65 and over, 19% of all seniors, 
had incomes below Statistics Canada’s Low Income Cut-offs*. (Table 7.7) 


The proportion of seniors with low incomes, however, has fallen sharply over the 
past 17 years, dropping from 34% in 1980 to 19% in 1997. In contrast, the incidence 
of low income has risen among both adults between the ages of 18 and 64 and 
children under age 18 in this period. As a result, seniors were less likely than 
children under age 18 to live in a low-income situation in 1997, while they were 
still somewhat more likely than adults under age 64 to have low incomes. Both 
situations, however, contrast sharply with those in the early 1980s, when seniors 
were more than twice as likely as both children and other adults to live in a low- 
income situation. 


Among seniors, women are more than twice as likely as men to have low incomes. 
In 1997, 24% of all women aged 65 and over lived in a low-income situation, 
compared with 12% of their male counterparts. 


There is also wide variation in the proportion of seniors with low incomes in different 
provinces. In 1997, the share of seniors with low incomes ranged from 28% in 
Quebec to 13% in Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. In the remaining provinces, 
the figure was 15% in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, 14% in Ontario 
and Alberta, 20% in British Columbia, and 19% in Newfoundland. (Table 7.8) 


? Families or individuals are classified as having low income if they spend, on average, at least 20 percentage 
points more of their pre-tax income than the Canadian average on food, shelter, and clothing. Using 1992 as 
the base year, families and individuals with incomes below the Low Income Cut-offs usually spend more than 
54.7% of their income on these items and are considered to be in straitened circumstances. The number of 
people in the family and the size of the urban or rural area where the family resides are also taken into 
consideration. Note, however, that Statistics Canada’s Low Income Cut-offs are not official poverty lines. They 
have no officially recognized status as such, nor does Statistics Canada promote their use as poverty lines. 
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Low income and family status among seniors 


There is also considerable variation in the incidence of low income among seniors 
depending on their family status; in particular, unattached seniors are far more 
likely than those that live in families to have low incomes. In 1997, 45% of all 
unattached individuals aged 65 and over were considered to have low incomes, 
compared with only 6% of seniors that lived with either their spouse or other 
immediate family members. (Table 7.9) 


As well, among unattached seniors, women are considerably more likely than 
their male counterparts to have low incomes. In 1997, almost half of these women 
(49%) lived in a low-income situation, compared with 33% of their male counterparts. 


In contrast, there is almost no difference in the proportions of senior women and 
men living in a family with low income. In 1997, 6% of men and 5 % of women 
were Classified as living in a low-income situation. 


The incidence of low income among both unattached senior women and men, 
however, has dropped sharply since the early 1980s. Between 1980 and 1997, 
the share of these women with low incomes fell from 72% to 49%, while among 
men the figure fell from 61% to 33%. 


There has also been a substantial drop in the percentage of seniors living in 
families with low incomes. In 1997, around 6% of both women and men aged 65 
and over who were part of a family lived in a low-income situation, compared with 
18% for both in 1980. 


In fact, families headed by seniors currently have lower rates of low income than 
other families. In 1997, 7% of families headed by people aged 65 and over had 
low incomes, compared with 15% of all two-spouse families with head under age 
65, 24% of lone-parent families headed by men, and 56% of female-headed 
lone-parent families. (Table 7.10) 


Expenditures of seniors 


As with the rest of the population, seniors devote a large share of their overall 
spending to basics such as food, shelter, clothing, and transportation. In 1997, 
senior family households? spent 49% of their total budgets on these items, about 
the same figure as non-senior family households (48%). That year, 17% of all 
senior family household expenditures went to shelter costs, while 13% was spent 
on food, 14% went to transportation costs, and 4% to clothing. (Table 7.11) 


Seniors who live alone devote an even greater share of their budgets to these 
basic items. In 1997, 53% of their expenditures, versus 47% of those of their non- 
senior counterparts, went to food, shelter, transportation, and clothing. 


Shelter costs account for a particularly large share of all expenditures of seniors 


who live alone. In 1997, over one in four (26%) dollars spent by these people went 
to cover shelter costs. 


3 Senior family households are those in which the individual primarily responsible for the financial 
maintenance of the household is aged 65 and over. 
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Gifts and contributions also account for a relatively large share of the overall 
spending of seniors. In 1997, gifts and contributions represented 6% of the total 
spending of senior family households and 9% of that of unattached individuals 
aged 65 and over. These figures were both three times higher than those of their 
non-senior counterparts. 


Seniors pay less in taxes than younger people. In 1997, personal taxes accounted 
for 18% of the total expenditures of senior family households and 13% of that of 
seniors who lived alone. In contrast, taxes accounted for 22% of the total 
expenditures of both other family households and individuals under age 65 who 
lived alone. 
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@ Table 7.1 


\\ Average income, 1997 


Men Women Total 
$ 
People aged: 
15-24 11,558 9220 10,411 
25-34 31,487 21,692 26,692 
35-44 39,641 24,626 32,343 
45-54 42,199 Paapey a 34,213 
55-64 34,852 18,244 27,269 
65 and over 26,150 16,070 20,451 
Total 32,104 19,847 26,042 
Source: Statistics Canada, Income Statistics Division. 
@ Table 7.2 

\\ Average income of unattached individuals, 1997 

Men Women Total 

$ 

People aged: 
15-24 17,681 15,248 16,501 
25-34 29,059 26,152 28,009 
35-44 32,422 30,675 31,871 
45-54 32,472 29,764 31,313 
55-59 29,748 21,708 25,611 
60-64 23,078 18,944 20,497 
65-69 25,802 18,987 21,367 
70 and over 23,698 18,252 19,526 
Total 65 and over 24,340 18,399 19,944 


Total 28,106 21,945 25,005 


Source: Statistics Canada, Income Statistics Division. 
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& Table 7.3 
\\\ Average income of seniors, by family status and province, 1997 
Unattached 
All seniors seniors Families with 
— head aged 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 65 and over 
$ 

Newfoundland 17,385 Waren 14,562 Loar) 16,190 15,906 29,767 
Prince Edward Island 22,629 13;9/f- 7 17,756 16,769 16,747 16,752 37,669 
Nova Scotia 21,615 14,465 17,471 20,363 18,194 18,714 34,818 
New Brunswick 22,423 14,604 17,958 15,858 Mii) 17,005 Yeu Ve 
Quebec eo tee SWE 17,887 21,301 16,157 17,479 38,434 
Ontario 28,359 17,243 22,104 26,944 19,180 2132 47,484 
Manitoba 25,818 15,500 19,944 24,133 17,384 19,234 41,967 
Saskatchewan 25,354 15,414 19,809 21,654 17,669 18,765 40,413 
Alberta 27,088 17,298 21,685 25,320 19,147 20,909 45,590 
British Columbia 27,961 17,382 22,150 27,030 21,249 22,811 46,071 
Canada 26,150 16,070 20,451 24 340 18,399 19,944 43,351 


Source: Statistics Canada, Income Statistics Division. 
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gq Table 7.4 
\\ Income of seniors, by source, 1981, 1994 and 1997 
1981! 1994! 1997 
$ % $ % $ % 

Wages and salaries 1,625 9.4 989 49 991 48 
Net income from self-employment 477 2.8 421 24 558 or 
Total employment income 2,100 lial 1,410 7.0 1,549 7.6 
Investment income 

Interest/bonds 3, /58 Awe 1,890 9.4 old 7.4 

Dividends 482 2.8 441 2.2 470 20 
Other 407 2.4 402 2.0 385 1.9 
Total investment income 4 646 26.9 Z.0oo 13.6 2,366 11.6 
RRSPs? -- -- 760 3.8 949 46 
Income from government transfers 

Old Age Security? 5,876 34.0 6,065 30.2 5,873 28.7 
C/QPP 1,679 9.7 4,118 20.4 4,376 21.4 
Unemployment insurance iT 0.2 66 0.3 26 0.1 
Social assistance 236 1.4 201 1.0 150 0.7 
Other government transfers 271 EG 545 27 628 onl 
Total government transfers 8,098 46.8 10,995 04.7 11,054 34.1 
Retirement pensions? 2123 3 3,846 19.1 4.211 20.6 
Other money income 307 1.8 360 1.8 322 1.6 


Total WEARS) 100.0 20,103 100.0 20,451 100.0 


' Expressed in 1997 dollars. 

2. Data on income from RRSPs were included with retirement pensions in 1981. 
3 Includes Guaranteed Income Supplements. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Income Statistics Division. 
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Table 7.5 


iN Sources of income of individuals, 1997 


People aged 
15-64 65 and over 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
% 
Wages and salaries 80.7 78.8 80.0 6.5 2.8 4.8 
Net income from self-employment 8.5 52 ee 41 1.0 ayy 
Total employment income 89.2 84.0 87.3 10.6 3.8 7.6 
Investment income 
Interest/bonds 0.8 is 1.0 6.1 9.0 74 
Dividends 0.6 0.5 0.5 2.6 1.9 23 
Other 0.6 0.5 0.5 2.0 1.8 1.9 
Total investment income 2.0 Die. eal 10.7 ipa 11.6 
RRSPs 0.1 0.1 0.1 47 4.5 46 
Income from government transfers 
Old Age Security’ 0.0 0.2 0.1 Zl 38.1 28.7 
C/QPP 0.9 lee 1.0 21.1 21.8 21.4 
Unemployment insurance KZ. 1.9 1.8 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Social assistance ihece 2.5 ilbre 0.5 1.0 0.7 
Other government transfers 15 43 Zo 3.0 Sal OH 
Total government transfers 5.4 10.2 Tie? 46.0 64.2 04.1 
Retirement pensions 2:2 1.6 2.0 26.5 13.2 20.6 
Other money income Wl 1.9 1.4 1,0 ier 126 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Total income ($) 33,042 20,682 27,094 26,150 16,070 20,451 


' Includes Guaranteed Income Supplements. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Income Statistics Division. 
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© Table 7.6 
IX Sources of income of seniors, by family status, 1997 
Families with Unattached seniors 
head aged 65 
and over Men Women Total 
% 

Wages and salaries 18.1 44 Ue: 2 
Net income from self-employment 3.8 3.8 0.6 1.6 
Total employment income 21.8 8.2 1.9 3.9 
Investment income 

Interest/bonds 6.4 6.7 8.6 8.0 

Dividends Pa 0.7 ee) ila 

Other 1.8 1.4 1.9 ‘eds 

Total investment income 10.9 8.9 Tie 10.8 
RRSPs 42 3.8 46 43 
Income from government transfers 

Old Age Security’ Zi2 25.2 Oho 33.4 

C/QPP 17.6 Pie 23.4 22./ 

Unemployment insurance 0.6 0.2 == 0.1 

Social assistance 0.9 0.8 1.1 1.0 

Other government transfers 2.4 3.6 41 40 

Total government transfers 42.8 Sif 65.8 61.2 
Retirement pensions 19.1 25.3 14.6 18.0 
Other money income we 2k l3 167 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Total income ($) 43,351 24,340 18,399 19,944 


' Includes Guaranteed Income Supplements. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Income Statistics Division. 
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Table 7.7 


1980 1982 1984 
People aged: 
Under 18 
Males 15.5 18.6 21.0 
Females 16.1 19.6 21.0 
Total 15.8 19.1 PAY 
18-64 
Men 11.6 13.5 14.6 
Women toes 16.1 18.1 
Total 13:6 14.8 16.4 
65 and over 
Men 26.6 20.0 22.0 
Women 39.8. 36.0 lye 
Total 34.0 29.1 29.5 


’ Based on Statistics Canada's Low Income Cut-offs, 1992 base. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB. 


Table 7.8 


@ 
IX Percentage of seniors with low income, by province, 1997' 


Men 
Newfoundland 14.0 
Prince Edward Island 10.5 
Nova Scotia 9.0 
New Brunswick " 8.0 
Quebec 18.6 
Ontario 8.3 
Manitoba 13:3 
Saskatchewan 5.6 
Alberta 8.3 
British Columbia 12.6 
Canada deg, 


' Based on Statistics Canada's Low Income Cut-offs, 1992 base. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Income Statistics Division. 


@ 
\\ Percentage of the population with low income, 1980-1997' 


1986 1988 1990 
%o 


tT 15.7 17.3 
17.5 16.5 18.2 
17.6 16.1 17.8 
13.0 11.6 11.8 
16.1 15.2 15.2 
14.6 13.4 13.5 
19.3 16.6 13,7 
32.0 32.7 27.1 
26.6 25.8 21.3 


Women 
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%o 
23.2 
1738 
16.2 
19.8 
34.7 
18.6 
cod, 
19.6 
ited 
29.2 
24.0 


102 


19.1 
19.3 
192 


14.1 
17.0 
15.5 


eA 
26.8 
20.8 


1994 


18.9 
20.1 
10:5 


14.2 
Wes) 
13:9 


10.7 
29.8 
19.3 


1996 


1997 


Total 


19.0 
14.7 
13.2 
14.7 
21a 
14.1 
22.6 
13.4 
13.6 
19.5 
18.7 
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Table 7.9 
IX, Percentage of seniors with low income, by family status, 1980-1997' 
In families Unattached individuals 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
% 

1980 18.0 ilvare) 17.8 60.7 71.6 68.6 
1981 18.6 16.8 17.8 57.3 70.0 66.6 
1982 13.4 13:3 13.3 52.3 70.4 65.9 
1983 14.7 Ea) 13.7 57.0 Takes) 67.8 
1984 15.6 14.5 iba.0 54.6 65.7 63.1 
1985 14.2 leva 13.6 50.2 64.1 60.9 
1986 13.4 11.8 12.6 48.4 61.2 58.1 
1987 12.4 10.7 (Hes: 41.9 59.3 5o.4 
1988 aed 10.9 11.4 38.9 61.4 56.1 
1989 9.4 8.4 8.9 30:0 56.6 apie 
1990 74 6.6 7.0 41.0 53.8 50.7 
1991 7.8 8.2 8.0 40.7 94.2 50.9 
1992 (ee) 8.2 8.1 34.9 54.0 49.2 
1993 8.9 8.4 8.7 39.0 56.4 STR, 
1994 ate] 6.3 6.1 31.8 52.9 47.6 
1995 7.0 6.7 6.9 28.7 50.6 45.1 
1996 fee 78 7.6 00.0 53.4 47.9 
1997 6.4 5.4 59 33.0 49.1 45.0 


' Based on Statistics Canada's Low Income Cut-offs, 1992 base. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB. 
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@ Table 7.10 
IX Percentage of families with low income, 1980-1997' 
Families with head under age 65 
Families with Couples Couples Couples Lone-parent Lone-parent 
head aged 65 without with with other Total with with 
and over children ~ children relatives couples male head female head 
% 

1980 19.2 6.7 9.7 41 12.4 25.4 ay AS} 
1981 20.4 Tc 10.2 4.2 al 18.7 53.5 
1982 14.9 8.9 11.9 4.9 14.1 26.1 59.3 
1983 15:5 9.6 12.6 6.0 On 28.6 60.7 
1984 16.9 9.9 13.1 6.1 15.0 27.0 62.3 
1985 15.2 8.5 11.8 47 14.3 26.9 61.1 
1986 14.3 9.0 10.9 43 13.4 23.4 57.7 
1987 12.9 9.0 10.3 4.5 13:2 18.4 58.3 
1988 12.8 7.9 9.1 3.1 12.1 24.3 55.3 
1989 10.1 ies 8.7 2.8 11.3 20.3 52.9 
1990 7.6 8.1 9.8 oi 1331 25.) 59.5 
1991 8.2 9.1 10.8 3. 13.8 22.6 60.3 
1992 8.7 8.6 10.6 5.6 14.4 18.9 56.9 
1993 9.7 9.6 li2e2 3.6 15.5 30.9 59.0 
1994 heal 9.4 Niles Ss 14.6 32.2 56.4 
1995 7.8 10.1 12.8 Bz 15.4 30.7 56.8 
1996 8.7 10.0 11.8 53 15.5 31.3 60.8 
1997 6.8 10.6 12.0 53 15.3 23:0 56.0 


' Based on Statistics Canada's Low Income Cut-offs, 1992 base. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB. 
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@ Table 7.11 


\\ Family expenditures, 1997 


Unattached 
Families with head individuals aged Unattached seniors 
Under age 65 Aged 65 and over 15-64 65 and over Men Women 
% 

Food ile 13.2 10.3 14.1 Pers 14.7 
Shelter 19.4 Vl 22.8 26.4 Zier 28.5 
Household operation 46 4.4 4.1 5.6 4.5 6.1 
Household furnishings and equipment Zu 2.9 25 28 2.2 2.4 
Clothing 4.5 41 Si, 3.6 22 43 
Transportation 12.6 14.2 10.6 8.5 “AIRS fal 
Health care Zl 3.9 2.0 4] SS 4.4 
Personal care Tes 1.4 1.2 1.8 0.7 23 
Recreation oa) Bal 5.4 4.1 47 3.8 
Reading material 0.5 0.7 0.7 0.9 1.0 0.9 
Education 1.6 0.4 0.8 0.1 - 0.1 
Tobacco products and alcoholic beverages Bid 2.1 Oe AGE 23 1.4 
Game of chance (net) 0.4 0.8 0.6 0.8 0.9 0.8 
Miscellaneous (es 1.7 1.9 1S 1.6 1:5 
Personal taxes 22.1 ilar 21.9 eon 18.6 10.6 
Security 5.9 43 53 2d teal 3.4 
Gifts and contributions ETS 5.9 3.0 8.9 10.8 8.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Income Statistics Division. 
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L eisure time of seniors | vise 


Seniors generally have more leisure time than people in younger age ranges. In a 1992 survey, people ne 
aged 65 and over had an average of 7.7 hours of free time per day, more than two hours more per day 
than the figure for those between the ages of 15 and 64!. 


Seniors watching television 


Television viewing accounts for the largest share of the free time of older persons. In 1997, people aged * 
60 and over watched television an average of 4.9 hours per day, almost two hours more per day than the 
figure for those between the ages of 18 and 59. (Chart 8.1) 


Women in older age ranges generally watch more television than their male counterparts. In1997, women 
aged 60 and over averaged 5.2 hours per day watching television, compared with 4.6 hours for men in 
this age range. 


News and public affairs account for the largest share of the television-viewing time of older Canadians. In 
1997, 44% of the viewing time of people aged 60 and over, more than 2 hours per day, was devoted to 
news and public affairs. In fact, people aged 60 and over were more than twice as likely to watch this type 
of programming as those between the ages of 18 and 59. (Chart 8.2) 


Of the remaining television-viewing time of people aged 60 and over, 20% was spent watching dramas, 
10% went to each of sports and variety and game shows, 6% was devoted to comedies, and 5% went to 
either documentaries or instructional television. Of these types of programming, people aged 60 and 
Over were more likely than their counterparts between the ages of 18 and 59 to watch sports and 
instructional shows, while they were less likely to watch all other types of programming. 


Physical activity of seniors 


Many seniors, however, are also physically active on a regular basis. In 1997, half (50%) of all people 
aged 65 and over engaged in regular physical activity, while 12% occasionally took part in such activity. 
(Table 8.1) 


In fact, seniors are only slightly less likely than people in younger age ranges to be physically active on a 
regular basis. In 1997, 50% of seniors participated in these types of activities on a regular basis, compared 
with around 55% of those between the ages of 25 and 64 and 66% of 15- to 24-year-olds. 


' For more information on the time use patterns of seniors see 'As Time Goes By: Time Use of Canadians" by Judith A. Frederick, Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 89-544-XPE. 
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Chart 8.1 


\\ Average number of hours per day spent watching television, 1997 
ea Ea 


HB Total 


Men [Women 


52 


18-59 60 and over 
People aged 


Source: Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division. 


Chart 8.2 
D\\ Distribution of television viewing time, by type of program, 1997 
TT 
People aged 
18-59 «Gl 60 and over 
Drama : os 


News and public affairs A 43.6% 
Variety and games 
Comedy : 

Sports & 
Documentaries : 
Instructional 
Music and dance 
Religion 

Other f= 


Source: Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division. 
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Among seniors, men are slightly more likely than 
women to undertake physical activities on a regular 
basis. In 1997, 53% of men aged 65 and over 
participated in regular physical activities, compared 
with 47% of senior women. 


Participation in religious activities by seniors 


Seniors are also very involved in religious activities. 
In 1996, 37% of people aged 65 and over attended 
church or other religious functions at least once a 
week. This was about the same figure as for those 
aged 55 to 64 (386%), but well above figures for people 
aged 45 to 54 (21%), 25 to 44 (16%), and 15 to 24 
(12%). (Table 8.2) 


Senior women are more likely than their male 
counterparts to attend religious activities on a regular 
basis. In 1996, 42% of women aged 65 and over, 
versus 30% of senior men, attended such functions 
on a weekly basis. 


Seniors are also the most likely age group to make a 
contribution to their church or synagogue. In 1997, 40% 
of all seniors made a financial contribution to their 
church, synagogue, mosque, or other place of worship? . 


Travel of seniors 


Seniors are traveling within Canada somewhat more 
often than they did in the past. In 1997, seniors made 
an average of just under 3 trips per person within 
Canada. This was down slightly from the early 1990s, 
but it was almost a full trip more per person, on 
average, than in the early 1980s. (Table 8.3) 


Seniors, though, are still somewhat less likely than 
people in younger age ranges to travel domestically. 
In 1997, seniors made an average of 3 domestic 
trips, compared with around 5 trips per person 
among those between the ages of 25 and 64 and 4 
trips per person for 15- to 24-year-olds. 


On the other hand, seniors are about as likely as younger 
people to travel internationally. In 1997, people aged 
65 and over made an average of 0.7 international trips 
per person, compared with around 1 trip per person, 
on average, among those aged 45 to 64 and 0.6 trips 
per person for 25- to 44-year-olds. (Chart 8.3) 


2 Source: Statistics Canada, 1997 National Survey on Giving, 
Volunteering, and Participating. 
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Almost all travel undertaken by seniors is for personal 
reasons. In 1997, 95% of all domestic trips made by 
seniors in 1997 were for personal reasons. That year, 
44% of these trips involved visiting friends or relatives, 
34% were for pleasure, and 18% were for other 
personal activities. (Table 8.4) 


Similarly, personal reasons accounted for 92% of all 
international trips made by seniors in 1997. Of these 
trips, 52% were for holidays or vacations, 24% were 
to visit family or friends, and 16% were for other 
personal reasons. The remaining international trips 
were either for business (4%) or other reasons (4%). 
(Table 8.5) 


Criminal victimization and the fear of crime among 
seniors 


Seniors are generally less likely than people in 
younger age ranges to be the victims of a crime. For 
example, in 1997, there were 1.5 senior homicide 
victims for every 100,000 people aged 65 and over, 
compared with 2.6 among 15- to 24-year-olds, 2.4 
among those aged 25 to 44, and 1.7 among those 
aged 45 to 64. (Chart 8.4) 


Senior men are more likely than senior women to be 
the victims of a homicide. In 1997, there were 2.3 
murder victims for every 100,000 men aged 65 and 
over, compared with a figure of 0.9 among women in 
this age range. 


Seniors are also much less likely than people in 
younger age ranges to be the victim of an attack on 
their person or property. In 1993, 6% of people aged 
65 and over were victims of a personal crime, 
compared with 17% of people aged 45 to 64, 27% of 
those aged 25 to 44, and 37% of 15- to 24-year-olds. 
(Table 8.6) 


Chart 8.3 


N International trips taken per person, 1997 


20-24 25-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 


People aged 


Source: Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division. 


Chart 8.4 


@ 
\\ Homicide victims per 100,000 population, 1997 


Males [i Females  {&@ Total 


A 
3.2 


Under 15 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 and over 
People aged 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics. 


Senior men are also slightly more likely than senior women to be the victims of a 
personal crime. In 1993, 8% of men aged 65 and over, versus 5% of women in 
this age range, had been the victims of a personal crime. 


While the homicide and personal victimization rates for seniors are lower than 
those for people in younger age ranges, seniors are more likely than younger 
people to feel unsafe when walking alone in their neighbourhoods after dark. 
In 1993, 41% of people aged 65 and over said that they felt either very or somewhat 
unsafe when walking alone in their neighbourhoods after dark, compared 
with 26% of those aged 45 to 64 and 23% of those in age groups under age 45. 


(Table 8.7) 
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& Chart 8.5 


IX, Percentage of households with selected technological equipment, 
1997 
BT LEE II 


Household head 


G2) Under 65 WM 65 and over 


88.1% 


Microwave VCRs 
oven 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-218-XPB. 
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Female seniors are considerably more likely than their male contemporaries to 
feel unsafe when walking alone in their neighbourhood after dark. In 1993, over half 
(57%) of women aged 65 and over, as opposed to 19% of men in this age range, 
reported feeling unsafe when alone on their neighbourhood streets after dark. 


Fewer seniors, however, feel worried when home alone at night. In 1993, 23% 
of people aged 65 and over said that they were either very or somewhat 
worried about being home alone at night, slightly below figures reported by younger 


people. (Table 8.8) 


Compact disc 
players 
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Again, senior women are more likely than senior 
men to feel unsafe when at home alone. In 1993, 
27% of women aged 65 and over reported feeling 
unsafe when home alone after dark, compared with 
17% of men in this age range. Senior women, 
though, were less likely than women in age groups 
under age 65 to report concerns about their safety 
when home alone, whereas senior men were more 
concerned about their safety when home alone at 
night than their younger counterparts. 


Seniors and new technologies 


Many seniors own technologically innovative equipment 
such as microwave ovens, VCRs, and CD players. 
In 1997, for example, 79% of households with head 
aged 65 and over had a microwave oven and 64% 
had a VCR. Only 28%, though, had a CD player. 
Senior households, however, are still less likely than 
younger households to have these facilities. 
(Chart 8.5) 


~ Senior Lifestyles 


Table 8.1 
IX Percentage of people living in a private household participating in physical activities, by frequency, 1996-1997 


Frequency of physical activity 


Regular Occasional Rarely Not Stated Total 


% 
People aged: 
15-24 
Men 67.8 16.0 Vea rie) 100.0 
Women 64.6 19.0 14.9 125 100.0 
Total 66.2 17.4 13.8 25 100.0 
25-44 
Men 54.1 238i 20.6 Cid, 100.0 
Women 60.0 19.2 19.4 1.4 100.0 
Total Sia Dine 20.0 yee 100.0 
45-54 
Men 50.8 20.8 24.3 41 100.0 
Women 58.3 1822 22.1 1.4 100.0 
Total 545 19.6 238 pei 100.0 
55-64 
Men 55.9 Wes. 23.6 ee) 100.0 
Women 57.8 ge! 23.0 1.8 100.0 
Total 56.9 Wes 20:3 A) 100.0 
65 and over 
Men 52.7 12.0 26.7 8.5 100.0 
Women 47.2 122 35.8 48 100.0 
Total 49.6 124 31.9 6.4 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-221-XPE. 
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Table 8.2 


© 
IX, Percentage of people attending religious activities, by frequency, 1996 


Once a 
week Once a A few times/ Not 
or more month once a year at all Other" Total 
% 
People aged: 
15-24 
Men IZA ie 28.3 24.2 24.1 100.0 
Women en, 8.1 30.1 26.7 22.4 100.0 
Total 12.4 9.8 29.2 25.4 22.0 100.0 
25-44 
Men 13.8 9.5 28.2 29.8 18.7 100.0 
Women 17.9 9.6 29.3 27.9 133 100.0 
Total 15.8 9.6 28.7 28.8 140 100.0 
45-54 
Men 16.8 8.1 26.7 Bo2 150 100.0 
Women 25.6 10.4 OT 25.0 11.4 100.0 
Total 21.2 9.3 Ztail 29.2 itera 100.0 
55-64 
Men 21.4 12.6 24.0 26.2 99 100.0 
Women 40.9 10.9 22.0 20.1 5.8 100.0 
Total one 2a 20% 237, 7.9 100.0 
65 and over 
Men 30.2 ea 20.6 27.4 10:3 100.0 
Women 415 11.4 18.6 23.0 4.9 100.0 


Total 36.6 11.4 19.4 25 3 72 100.0 


’ Includes those with no religious affiliation. 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 1996. 
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@ Table 8.3 

\\ Domestic trips taken per person, 1982-1997 

1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1997 

Trips per person 

People aged: 
15-24 Of 3.2 4.3 4.4 4 3.3 oa 4.4 4.0 
25-44 Dal 47 5.4 6.0 DEY 6.8 6.1 5.4 5.0 
45-54 4.5 45 5.3 ae 6.3 (22 6.4 5.8 Bi2 
55-64 41 3. 4.6 4.9 46 5.4 6.0 Dal 48 
65-69 3.3 78) eH 41 41 48 4.4 4.1 3.8 
70 and over 1D 1.4 1.8 is) 2.1 ah 240 2.4 2.3 
Total 65 and over Pipe 1.9 2.4 2.7 2.8 3.4 3.2 2.9 2.8 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 87-504-XPB and 91-537-XPB; and Education, Culture and Tourism Division . 


Table 8.4 


@ 
IX, Distribution of domestic trips, by reason for travel, 1997 


Reason for trip 


Visiting friends/ Business/ 
relatives Pleasure Personal conventions Total 
% 

People aged: 
15-24 38.4 42.9 13.5 Bil 100.0 
25-44 33.6 34.1 12.5 19.8 100.0 
45-54 29.8 33.6 | 13.9 22.6 100.0 
55-64 38.1 31.3 14.0 16.6 100.0 
65-69 ~ 41.4 30. 17.0 6.5 100.0 
70 and over 45.5 32.2 18.3 3.9 100.0 
Total 65 and over 43.8 33.5 17.8 5.0 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division. 
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Table 8.5 


© 
\\ Distribution of international trips, by reason for travel, 1997 


Reason for trip 


Visiting friends/ Holiday/ Other Business/ 
relatives vacation personal’ conventions Other Total 
% 

People aged: 
20-24 22.8 47.9 14.2 8.3 6.8 100.0 
20-44 15.4 44.2 11.6 2518 3.4 100.0 
45-54 15.8 45.4 13.6 212 3.9 100.0 
55-64 18.7 50.6 14.9 11.4 4.4 100.0 


65 and over Dom Pars 15.7 4.1 44 100.0 


' Includes visits to second homes and cottages; attending events or other attractions; education or study; medical reasons; to attend family occasions such as 
weddings; and shopping. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Education, Culture and Tourism Division. 
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Table 8.6 


Once 
People aged: 
15-24 
Men 23 
Women 21 
Total 22 
25-44 
Men 19 
Women 19 
Total 19 
45-64 
Men 14 
Women 12 
Total 13 
65 and over 
Men 6 
Women 4 
Total 5 


Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 1993. 


& 
IK Percentage of people who were victims of personal crimes, 1993 


Two or 
more times 


%o 
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Total 
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Table 8.7 


\\ Percentage of people who felt safe/unsafe when walking alone in their neighbourhood after dark, 1993 


Proportion feeling 


Very Somewhat Reasonably Very Don't know/ 
unsafe unsafe safe safe not stated Total 
% 
People aged: 
15-24 
Men -- 5 43 50 -- 100 
Women 14 26 45 14 -- 100 
Total 8 ils 44 oa -- 100 
25-44 
Men a 6 40 51 -- 100 
Women 14 25 44 i 1 100 
Total 8 15 42 34 1 100 
45-64 
Men 4 7 42 47 -- 100 
Women 20 21 40 17 2 100 
Total a2 14 41 32 1 100 
65 and over 
Men 10 9 ot 38 6 100 
Women 38 19 22 13 7 100 
Total 26 15 29 24 7 100 


Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 1993. 
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Table 8.8 


IX Percentage of people who worried/didn't worry when home alone at night, 1993" 


Proportion feeling 


Very or 
somewhat worried . Not at all worried Total 
% 
People aged: 
15-24 
Men 11 89 100 
Women 42 58 100 
Total 2/ 74 100 
25-44 
Men 11 89 100 
Women 39 61 100 
Total 25 ihe 100 
45-64 
Men 11 89 100 
Women or 63 100 
Total 24 76 100 
65 and over 
Men 17 83 100 
Women 27 73 100 
Total 23 7 100 


Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 1993. 
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